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Wherever you live or drive—whatever the oil company’s name or brand associated 


with it—any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem represents quality gasoline of anti- 
knock rating sufficiently high to “knock out that ‘knock’” in cars of ordinary com- 
pression and to develop the additional power of the new high-compression models. 


...and one of the best 
things about Ethyl 


ts that tt also saves money 


ERE are some specific reasons 

why Ethyl! Gasoline means 
real economy, whether used in your 
car, or truck or tractor: 


1. There’s less running in second. 
This saves fuel. 

2. It “knocks out that ‘knock’.” 
This lessens vibration and wear 
and tear on your engine. Deprecia- 
tion is slower. Repair bills are less. 
3. You have to lay-up less frequently 
for carbon removal, That saves 
money and time. 

4. You cover more ground in tess 

é 

time with Ethy!— with your car, 
truck and tractor. And on any 


farm, time saved is money earned 
at the end of the year. 

Ethyl does this because it is 
more than gasoline. It is gasoline 
plus the Ethyl anti-knock fluid 
which leading oil companies add 
to their good brands to form 
Ethyl Gasoline. 

Look for the Ethyl emblem. Be 
sure you are getting a premium 
fuel that is worth a premium and 
will save you money in the end. 

And remember that in older 
cars Ethyl means as big an im- 
provement as in newer models. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 


Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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Knocks out that “ knock” 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 
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| SEE BY THE ADS— | 
oo Detroit, Michigan, - 
June 11, 1930. 





EAR Folks:— 

I wrote you last week about 
how the editor of this paper was 
goin’ to take me on a trip with 

him. I was 
most afraid to 
say much about 
it because he 
might of chang- 
ed his mind be- 
fore time to start 
but he didn't. 
So here I am 
away up here in 
Detroit, Michi- 
gan, where ever- 
body that ain't 


BILL CASPER 


tryin’ to run over 
you with a automobile is off somewhere 
makin’ the things. I’m goin’ to write 


| you more about that next week. Me 
| and the editor has got some time to 








do some lookin’ around and 
be surprised what we're goin’ to do. 
I'll tell you all about it next week. 
se sure to read piece in this 
paper next week. will be 
surprised, 


you'll 


my 
You sure 

Well we had a big trip comin’ up 
here. I saw a lot of interestin’ 
things. We didn’t get in mud 
holes, didn’t run out of gas nowheres, 
and didn’t have no flat tires. Bringin’ 
me along was a dead loss so far as 
the editor was concerned. He didn't 
single time. I reckon 
knowin’ I was though eased 
his mind. The editor drove the auto- 
mobile and I didn't have nothin’ to 
do but set up in the back of the car 
with the satchels and things and look 


no 


need me a 


along 


at the crops. The editor’s wife was 
in the front seat with him. 
I ain’t goin’ to say much about 


what I seen down in our part of the 
country. The editor’s wife wanted 
to go through a cave she read about 
once in her geography when she was 
in school a long time ago. So we 
went out of our way some to go 
through what they call Cave City, 
Kentucky, They use to have one 
big cave up there and it’s the one 
the geography tells about. But folks 
got to comin’ to see it so somebody 
put a gate to it and started collect- 
in’. When folks around there found 
out there was money in the cave 
business they decided they'd get some 
caves of their own and_ start in. 
Now they got so common a fellow 
around there can’t be a good farmer 


unless he’s got a cave he can get 
people to pay money to see. I en- 


joyed my trip through that country 
right well. 
I want to tell you I seen sights in 


Indiany and Ohio yesterday. We 
hadn't been in Indiany long till 1 
begins to get bothered. I couldn't 
see no cotton nowheres. 

“Say?” says I to the editor. 

“Yes,” says he. 

“How come they don’t plant no 
cotton patches close to the road?” 
says I. 


“They don’t piant none nowheres,” 
says he. 

“Why don’t they?” says I. 

“Tt 
here,” 

“Then they don’t grow no cotton 


won't good crop 


says he. 


open up a 


‘at all?” says I. 


‘No,” says he. 
“Well how in 
make a livin’?” 
“They make a livin’ growin’ some- 


tarnation do they 
says I. 


thing to eat,” says he. “Don’t you 
see they grow corn and wheat and 
oats and hay and _ potatoes and 
chickens and sheep and cows. All 


(Concluded on page 19) 














EASY T0 KILL an 
RID PLACE « FLIES 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION 


dollars in losses of 


WORKS 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK —CHEAP TO USE 


Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 
livestock and lowered milk pro- 


duction, not to mention the spreading of disease which 


ha 


tic 
by 
of 


Known as 
cows and horses. 


s killed whole herds. 





Now, the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
m of a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
which you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
insect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
When FLY-KILL is applied it is 


fatal to flies and similar pests including chiggers, mo- 


6a 


fll 
ha 
no 


discovery will quickly rid your place of insect 


uitoes and moths. 


This prescription is so powerful as a repellant that 
es will not come near stock or buildings where it 
s been used. Farm animals and human beings are 
t affected by it. 

So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that this 
pests, 


we offer to send any reader of this publication a full 
size $2 prescription for only $1, which you can hand 


th 


home enough FLY- 


e postman. With this as a base you can mix at 


to be free from these pests 


KILL 
—or you can sell half of it to a friend and thereby 


ge 


dr 


East 
scription will be mailed at once. 
ing 
minutes you do not 


or 
8u 
by 


t yours free. 
You need send no money—just your name and ad- 
ess to the Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 311, 3702 
12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri, and the pre- 
Mix and use accord- 
to the simple directions. If at the end of 30 
find the insect pests have vanished 
been killed, the prescription costs you nothing. Re- 
Its guaranteed or money refunded. Used for years 
housewives and leading herdsmen. a 
v. 



















Progressive Farmer } 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 

















A nonst free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horse can be worked at the same 
time. 


$2.50 at druggists, or pestpabd. 
Horse book SB free. 


Kee Your Horses Sound] 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman 











\= 
Sell Groceries 


to ESTABLISHED FARM TRADE 
Use Our Credit to Start 


farm homes with 


Drive a store on wheels. Supply m a 
groceries, soaps, cleansers and other necessities Use 
daily. Steady, repeat demand, No capital or selling 
experience required Watkins products known _ every’ 
where. Sincere, ambitious men make $35 to $50 = 
week. Unlimited future. Write for big Free book 0 
facts which tells how you can start. 


20 Liberty Street, 


The J. R. Watkins Company 
Rural Sales Department 
Winona, Minnesot# 
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Farm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 


A Word About Pups and Pickles, Cleaning Walls, and Books for Children 


I. The Housekeeper’s Alarm Clock: Seven 
Rings for July 
OME folks are advocating a return to the old- 
S fashioned noisy Fourth of July. But let’s make it 
a glorious fifth as well as glorious Fourth by 
sticking to parades, picnics, band concerts, and athletic 
contests that provide safe fun for everybody instead 
of using dangerous firecrack- 
ers and other noise makers. 
If fireworks are set off, be 
sure that the man who does it 
knows how. Don’t let the 
children try to manage them. 
2. An all-over bath with 
plenty of soap and hot water, 
followed by an application of 
rubbing alcohol, will probably 
prevent any after effects if 
one has handled poison ivy. 
Teach the children to recog- 
nize the plant so that they 
will not touch it. 





3. Before buying any sort of poultry remedy, read the 
label on the box or bottle as well as the advertisement 
or circular. In many cases Federal drug officials have 
forced the removal of untrue claims from the label, 
only to have similar unwarranted statements appear in 
circulars over which they have no control. 

4. Encourage the small child to speak clearly and 
distinctly. And remember that children imitate what 
they hear. If mother and father, playmates, and teach- 
ers have low pitched, pleasing voices and use correct 
English, the child will learn to speak in the same way 
without effort and will continue to do so all through life. 

5. Even though the weather is hot, this is the time 
to plan for a better heating system next winter. Write 
for catalogs of the various types of furnaces and im- 
proved heaters and select the sort that seems to fit your 
needs best. Most manufacturers will be glad to advise 
you without obligation on your part. 

6. Many up-to-date farm housekeepers find that they 
can introduce greater variety into the family meals by 
selling their surplus of certain home canned foods and 
spending the money for other foods not grown on their 
particular farms. For instance, if peaches are abun- 
dant, can more than enough for your own use, sell 
those you will not need, and spend the money on a 
supply of commercially canned pineapple, grapefruit, 
cherries, and other fruits that you do not raise in your 
own orchard. 


7. Before starting out on that motor trip be very, 
very sure that your brakes are in perfect order and 
that you know the traffic rules. Those rules were de- 
vised for your protection and safety. 


II. Pups and Profits 


EGARDLESS of the time of year, ways to make 
money are of interest. Here is the story of 
Texas woman who found that her cats and dogs 

could be turned into a worth while source of profit as 
well as pleasure. Mrs. M. Y. A. says:— 


“How I love them—my dear fuzzy cats and pup- 
pies! You see you have to really like what you 
do, for that will be the secret of your success. 

“It all came about when my husband gave me a 
handsome Retriever from England. She soon had 
six beautifully marked puppies and this gave me 
an idea. I would become a business woman and 
advertise my dogs. I sold every puppy before it 
was three months old for $25 each. Princess, the 
mother, went every place in the car with me and 
was a fine advertisement. 


“Then I bought a Persian cat for $22. She was 





bred and soon had seven beautiful kittens. I sold 
the entire number for $10 each. Well placed ad- 
vertisements did the work for me here. 

“T assure you I am a busy woman and yet the 
time spent on these pets paid me well. The cer- 
tain plan for success in raising young animals is 
this: good parent stock, great cleanliness to keep 
down vermin, good and suitable food, and warm 
sleeping quarters. They must not be left to shift 
for themselves if you expect to ask good prices for 
them. If you love animals and advertise intelli- 
gently you can make money raising blooded cats 
and dogs.” 


III. It’s Pickle Time Again 


HATEVER the poet may say about spring, 
in summer the housekeeper’s heart turns to 
thoughts of pickles. Here are a few rather 

unusual recipes that are sure to add interest to next 

winter’s meals :— 

Sweet Chowchow.—Chop 1 gallon cabbage, 2 quarts green 
tomatoes, 1 pint onions, and 4 cup green peppers. Mix thor- 
oughly. Add 1% pounds sugar, 1 tablespoon ginger, 2 table- 
spoons cloves, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 tablespoon mustard, and 
3 tablespoons cinnamon, all ground, Then add 3 quarts ‘apple 
vinegar. Boil until tender. Seal in glass jars while hot. 


Cucumber Relish.—Thirty-two medium sized cucumbers 
chopped fine, 2 cups vinegar, 14 cups sugar, 4 large onions, 
% cup cloves tied in bag, 7% cup salt. Chop cucumbers fine, 
add salt, and let stand in drainer overnight, allowing juice 
to run out. In the morning chop the onions and add to cu- 
cumbers. Add the remaining ingredients and boil slowly one 
hour. Put up in sterilized jars, 


Rummage Pickles.—Chop 2 quarts green tomatoes, 1 quart 
ripe tomatoes, 1 medium cabbage, 3 large onions, 3 roots cel- 
ery, and 1 green pepper. Sprinkle with % cup salt and let 
stand ov ernight. In the morning 
drain in colander, then add 3 
pints vinegar, 2 cups brown su- 
gar, and 1 teaspoon mustard 
mixed with a little vinegar. Cook 
for about one hour and seal in 
sterilized jars. 


IV. Kitchen Walls and 
Kitchen Pests 


READER from Ken- 
A tucky asks how she 

can clean grease and 
dirt from her kitchen walls 
which are painted a light 
tan. 

Unless repainting is neces- 
sary, washing will freshen 
her walls and make them look like new. A satisfactory 
preparation is made by mixing a quart of hot soapy 
water with a quart of boiling water in which two 
ounces of glue have been dissolved. The addition of 
about two tablespoons each of flour, household: am- 
monia, and sal soda will make the solution thicker 
and stronger. 

Apply this jellied compound to the walls with a soft 
sponge, working from the bottom up, then wipe it 
down with a clean chamois or flannel cloth. Never at- 
tempt to clean spots and soiled patches. Unless you 
go over the entire surface, streaks and rings are likely 
to result. 

Another one of our subscribers asks how to get rid 
of beetles that have gotten into her pantry and feed 6n 
the meal and flour stored there. 

The Bureau of Entomology of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture explains that these beetles 
can live on very small quantities of dry cereal that 
they find in cracks, corners, and crevices of flour bins, 
pantries, and kitchen cabinets. So it behooves the 
housewife to see that no food material is lodged in such 
places to invite these unwelcome visitors. 

It is the Indian meal moth that makes the loose 
webbing sometimes found in cereal boxes. Cleanliness 
and heat are the best methods of ridding the kitchen 


a P > 





and pantry of these meal beetles and moths. All 

fested material should be burned. All bags and con- 
tainers in which food is to be stored should be ster- 
ilized. Clean all lint and dust from shelves where the 
insects might live. Use plenty of hot water and soap. 


V. Reading for Little Folks 


EVERAL mothers have asked us recently for the 

names of magazines that would be of interest to 

small children of seven or nine years of age. As one 
mother expressed it, “My little girl feels hurt when 
every other member of the family gets a magazine and 
there isn’t one for her.” 

There are several very, very good magazines pub- 
lished especially for the small child. Three of the most 
popular are :— 

Child Life, published at 536 So. 

John Martin’s Book, 
New York. 

y > Nicholas Magazine, published at 353 Fourth Ave., New 
ork, 

Child Life and John Martin’s Book appeal par- 
ticularly to children under 10 but St. Nicholas Maga- 
sine will furnish interesting reading for every age 
up to 18 and past. 


Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
published at 33 West 49th Street, 


On a visit to a great city library, we inquired what 
books they recommended as summer reading for coun- 
try youngsters. “Country children are right up on 
their toes as far as selecting books is concerned,” the 
librarian told us. “They choose the same ones that 
city children do.” She gave us a list of old and new 
favorites that will provide many a thrilling hour for 
any youngster during the vacation months. See if 
your local library, county library, or traveling library 
can’t supply the ones your children want. 

The following will be enjoyed by children from 6 
to 10 years old :— 


Clean Peter, by Adelborg. Mother Goose Primer, by 
Little Black Sambo, by Ban- Wiley. 
nerman. Magic Boat, by Wright. 
Stories of the Red Children, Little Folks of Many Lands, 
by Brooks. by Chance. 
Book of Cheerful Cats, By In Field and Pasture, by Dut- 


Francis. ton. 
Outdoor Primer, by Grover. Hiawatha Primer, by Hol- 
Six Nursery Classics, by brook. 

O'Shea, 


These are suited to the tastes of the boy or girl of 
10 and 14:— 


Fairy Tales from Arabian Dog of Flanders, by Ramee. 

Nights, by Dixon. This Singing World, by Unter- 
Wind That Wouldn't Blow, meyer. 

by Chrisman. Red Cape and Lilies, by 
What Katy Did at School, t Adams. 

Coolidge. Juan and Juanita, by Baylor. 
Robinson Crusoe, by Defoe. Barnaby Lee, by Bennett. 
Katrinka, by Haskell. Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Jungle Book, by Kipling. by Clemens. 

Wonder Book and Tanglewood Louisa May Alcott, by Moses. 

Tales, Hawthorne. Story of King Arthur, by Pyle. 


Wonderful Adventure of Nils, Jacqueline of the Carrier Pig- 
by Lagerlof. 

Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, by Pyle. 


eons, by Seaman. 
Treasure Island, Stevenson. 
Story of Babette, by Stuart. 


VI. Don’t Forget Your 
Friends 


EN the thermometer 
seems to be trying for 
the altitude record it’s 

hard to make the effort to 
have a real party. But some 
afternoon soon, put on a cool 
little frock, call up some of 
the neighbors and ask them in 
to spend the afternoon on the 
porch, and make a big pitcher 
of lemonade or iced tea and 
arrange it on the wheel tray 
where everybody can _ help 
themselves as they want to. 
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AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


RITING in the Butler Herald, W. A. Lundy, 

county agent of Taylor County, Georgia, says 

that the use of combines for harvesting wheat, 
oats, and rye in his state is growing. In 1928, there 
were only two in Georgia; in 1929, there were 19; and 
it is likely there will be many more this year than a 
year ago. That sounds like progress to us... . An- 
other little story of big progress comes out of the 
Black Belt of Alabama, where the dairy herd im- 
provement association there reports that “the average 
production in 1929-30 was approximately 1,000 pounds 
more milk and 50 pounds more butterfat per cow than 
in 1928-29.” We would be willing to bet that its mem- 
bers believe in and codéperate with that herd improve- 
ment association. That’s a story of real achievement, 
too, which you will find on page 7 of this issue... . 
The curb market at Florence, Alabama, recently staged 
a “Booster Day” from which twenty-seven sellers 
realized $197.41. And that might be an idea for other 
markets. .. . If you have been hearing about Napier 
grass and have been tempted to grow it, we suggest 
that you get out your map and check your location 
with this statement from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (and then decide whether to try 
it out): “Napier grass produces very large yields in 
the Gulf States but will not succeed north of a line 
from Charleston, S. C., to Shreveport, La. North of 
that line it would need to be grown as an annual crop 
and yearly plantings would be expensive and unprofit- 
able”... “If farmers were more prosperous at this 
time, the country would soon pull out of its depression. 
One of the surest ways to overcome a depression ‘is to 
bring more prosperity to the farmer.” We adda healthy 
“Amen!” to this recent statement from Seth P. Storrs, 
Alabama State Commissioner of Agriculture and In- 
dustries. ... Many high school students today, hav- 
ing seen agriculture in a slump ever since they were 
old enough to do any real thinking, “have grown up 
with the idea that agriculture has little to offer young 
men with ambition and brains,” points out the New 
York State College of Agriculture. It then continues: 
“Those who have studied the situation see a brighter 
side. They tell us that agriculture is on the threshold 
of better times; the opportunities are unlimited for 
young men from the farms who have the ability and 
will to fit themselves for the ever-increasing number of 
good positions. Agriculture has room for big men.” 
Yes, sir, we again add a hearty endorsement. Many 
boys will continue to migrate to the city but the boy 
who really loves farming and wants to make farming 
his life work can, we believe, do so and hope for a 
fairer and a larger reward than recent years have 
brought to his dad. ... We leave this with you to 
think about: What this country needs is fewer “soul 
mates” and more sole mates. 


WHAT SIZED FARM? 


NTIL recent years the small farm intensively 

cultivated has appealed to the popular mind. 

Books have been written with such titles as 
Ten Acres Enough and Forty Acres Too Much, 

American farming has been criticised because of the 
large acreage in the farm unit. The advice to cultivate 
fewer acres and cultivate them better has been freely 
given and European farming, in which the farms are of 
necessity of small acreage, has been held up as a model 
for American farmers. European farming and that of 
other sections where the size of the farms is small 
appeal to the traveler because the crops are generally 
good, and waste lands overrun with weeds do not detract 
from the beauty of the landscape. European farming 
should appeal to the landowner because all tillable land 
is cultivated. This type of farming appeals to the econ- 
omist and the city dweller also because a maximum of 
food production is more nearly approached. 

The best possible answer to this theory of “fewer 
acres better cultivated” is the fact that the American 
farmer, with his larger acreages cultivated in what ap- 
pears to be a slipshod manner, produces two to four 
times as much per man as the farmers of these small 
farms, wherever found. But in recent years the pendulum 
has swung far to the other extreme. We are now told by 
the theorists that large scale corporation farming or 
“mass production” as applied to farming is the solution 
of American farm production problems. Asa matter of 
fact, the small farms of the older countries are small, not 
from choice, but of necessity, because land is scarce in 
proportion to population. Also, if American farms be- 
come larger it may not be from choice, but an economic 
necessity. 

The cost of farm production in America has been re- 
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A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Capac- 
ity for Handling Sweet Potatoes 


AST week our little chart showed that while 
eleven Southern States south of Virginia 
produce 83 per cent of the sweet potato 

crop of the United States, they furnish less than 
one-third of the carlot shipments to the big 
markets, indicating how little we are doing in 
the line of sweet potato salesmanship. 


COMMERCIAL SWEET POTATO STORAGE 
HOUSES IN 1922 


Each dot represents one house —capacity from 2,000 to 100,000 
bushels each. 




















cS a 


—Courtesy Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 
Commercial sweet-potato storage houses with a combined capacity 
of nearly 11,000,000 bushels. The locations of these houses in the 
South indicate the large area adapted to commercial production. 


This week’s chart shows that in 1922 (the latest 
chart we have) these eleven states had commercial 
curing houses and storage for nearly 11,000,000 bushels 
of sweet potatoes. With all this curing and storing 
capacity to enable us to take advantage of the great 
commercial markets with the orderly offering of sound 
and seasoned stocks, yet we supplied them and have 
been supplying since only about one-third of the 
total carlot shipments to the big commercial centers. 
And yet we produce around 80 per cent of the entire 
sweet potato crop! 

Let us emphasize what was said last veek: How we 
do need to learn and put into practice the art of sweet 
potato salesmanship. 

But if we grow so many sweet potatoes and ship 
so few what becomes of the rest of them? We shall 
try to let next week’s chart give the answer to that 
question. 











duced below that of the older countries by the use of 
larger acreages and more and better power and machin- 
ery. Still further reduction in the cost of producing farm 
crops is an immediate necessity, because we are now in 
competition with the whole world. This needed reduc- 
tion in the cost of production will almost certainly come 
from larger yields per acre and a still further and greatly 
increased use of more-power and better machinery. 


American farms and especially Southern farms are 
under-capitalized. The present owners of Southern 
farms are overtaxed with interest charges on operating 
capital, and while credit conditions may have improved 
in recent years, so have the capital requirements for the 
equipment necessary to do farm work economically 
also increased. 

In general farming the cost of sufficient equipment 
necessary to do the farm work most economically is now 
too great to be borne by the small sized farm and the 
question arises: How large must the farm be to enable it 
to stand the overhead expense of adequate or economical 
equipment? In past years the “size” of the farmer was 
the answer to, How large the farm, but today in deter- 
mining the proper size of the farm, both the size of the 
man and how large his capital are necessary. In other 
words, economical production in the future seems to point 
to larger farms and larger operating capital and these 
require a larger man, or increased managerial ability. 

Considered from the economic aspect only, large 
farms, greater capital and increased managerial ability 
seem inevitable. Economic laws are powerful, but are 
they all-powerful as those who predict large scale cor- 
poration farming and mass production seem to assume? 

As a “business,” farming has never been generally suc- 
cessful or attractive, but still it has gone on for “forty 
centuries.” If farming had been merely a business it 
would have ceased to exist long since. It has continued 
to exist and develop because it is also a mode of life. 
Will the obstacles to the social revolution which large 
scale corporation farming must inevitably bring about be 
sufficient to prevent the revolution in agricultural produc- 
tion which is popularly predicted at this time? Econom- 
ical farm production may demand larger farms, greater 
capital, and better farm management, but these require- 
ments. do not. as some seem to think. necessarily mean 


the passing of the family operated farm, which has com- 
pensations that economic considerations have never yet 
been able to outweigh. 


ECONOMICAL DAIRY PRODUCTION 


ERTAIN principles and facts are well estab- 
lished and accepted by practically all good dairy- 
men and dairy authorities. Among these are the 

following basic facts relative to feed production by 
Southern dairymen :— 
1 


Roughage.—The best pastures are necessary to 
the most economical production. This is due as much, 
perhaps, to the fact that green feed is the best of all 
feeds for milk production, as to the generally stressed 
fact that it is also the cheapest. 

The next best summer feed is green feed cut and 
fed in liberal quantities to the cows, but this requires 
more labor and probably adds to the cost, although the 
feed may possibly be furnished from a smaller acreage. 


The best, because the cheapest, winter feed is sor- 
ghum silage. Silage is also the second best succulent 
(juicy) feed for supplementing the pastures during dry 
spells of short grazing in summer. “Soiling’’ or cut- 
ting green feed and feeding it green to the cows is 
probably better than silage, but it is also probably more 
expensive. But some provision should be made in all 
cases, either with silage or soiling crops, for supple- 
menting the short pastures which are almost certain to 
come at some time during the late summer and fall 
months. 

II 

Hays.—There is no manner of doubt but legumes 
furnish the best hays for milking cows and young 
growing cattle. Grass hays, or hays from non-legumes, 
may be cheap, and good Johnson grass or Sudan hay 
is superior to the low-grade roughages, such as cotton- 
seed hulls, straws, and corn stover, but so good and 
economical a producer as the dairy cow is entitled to 
the best dry roughage, and that means good legume 
hays. There is no excuse for not furnishing legume 
hay and silage to Southern dairy cows, for a crop of 
each may be grown on the same land the same season 
or a crop of either after some other crop. But that 
legume hays are better than other hays for dairy cows 
and young growing stock is not the only reason, al- 
though sufficient, for insisting on their greatest possi- 
ble production and use. They also reduce the quantity 
of the more expensive concentrates or grains required 
to be fed for the most economical production. 


lil 

Concentrates or Grains.—The dairy cow is such 
an economical producer of human food that if she is 
given all of the best roughages she will consume her 
owner may be able to buy most of the concentrates she 
needs for the best production and still make some 
profit, but the dairyman who finds it practicable to 
produce a large share of the concentrates he uses wiil 
usually find it economical to do so. The reason for 
this is plain. The greatest feed problem for the South- 
ern dairyman is to secure a good carbohydrate concen- 
trate like corn, for instance. The South does not pro- 
duce enough of that class of concentrates to supply her 
own needs. Corn and the grain sorghums combined 
are not produced in sufficient quantities to properly 
feed the horses, mules, and dairy cows we already have. 
It therefore follows that corn and other starchy feeds 
are high priced in the South, compared with those 
competing sections where a surplus of corn is pro- 
duced; for the freight and handling charges which 
are always attached to the price of corn in the South 
do not increase its feeding or milk producing value in 
the least. A bushel of corn at 80 cents in the Corn 
Belt will produce just as many pounds of milk as a 
bushel of corn at $1 will produce in our own South- 
ern States. 

It therefore follows that in determining whether he 
had better buy or grow his carbohydrates—corn and 
sorghum grains—the Southern dairyman should always 
give his home-grown feed this advantage of 20 to 25 
per cent difference in cost. It then is simply a propo- 
sition for him to decide as to whether he can best 
afford to buy or grow these needed concentrates. His 
answer will be determined by the facts as to how well 
his soils are adapted to corn production ‘and just how 
good a corn grower he is, but one fact is certain: the 
South must learn to produce more corn per acre and 
reduce its cost, or find a satisfactory substitute at less 
cost, if she is ever going to have an even break in pro- 
ducing dairy products with the Corn Belt states. The 
successful dairyman must also be an economical pro- 
ducer of feed crops. 
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A Little Letter to Elizabeth 


To Make Yourself Interesting, First Interest Yourself in Other Folks 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON, Contributing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








EAR Elizabeth:— 
D Your trouble is very real to you and I am 


sorry you feel that your “life is narrow and dull 
and hopeless.” No question as to your being in the 
low ground when you wrote me, is there? You say 
you “live way off in the country; nothing ever hap- 
pens; you haven’t money to travel or even to buy 
beoks, and people around you aren’t interested in any- 
thing but making a living.” 

Now as I understand your trouble, you are perfectly 
willing to make your living but while doing so, you 
want to make a life and “live while young enough to 
enjoy it.” 

I 

Bless the child! The older you get, the better things 
are, for you get old enough to enjoy them. Youth 
isn’t the end of living. It’s only the beginning and 
sometimes a helpless, floundering, mistaken sort at that 
—which is why I am so anxious that my answer to 
your letter may be of some help to you. My sympathy 
for your dissatisfied or rather unsatisfied state of mind 
is very real, although to be perfectly frank, I can’t 
think of anything more delightful than to change places 
with you and let you take Long Hope Hill for a couple 
ot weeks while I visit your Southern plantation with 
the opportunity of listening to your interesting grand- 
father while he tells not only of the hap- 
penings of his own youth but of the pio- 


with your forbears and opportunities, what you 
should be. 

You see I do not agree with you that you are “with- 
out opportunities.” I think you just do not know yet 
how to use them. If you young folks ever read Long- 
fellow any more you will recall his lines :— 

“That is best which lieth nearest— 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 

Now no one reads more than I, or is more thrilled 
over good books, but that doesn’t blind me to the fact 
that the men and women around me are far and away 
more interesting than all the books ever written. We 
want both, of course, but if- you can’t have both just 
now, put in extra time with what can be had and make 
the most of that. 

IV 


I am very sorry that when I was young I hadn’t some- 
one to advise me to do what I am advising you, because I 
grew up with what must have been a very interesting 
set of old people but to me they were kindly, stupid, 
elderly relatives who bored me exceedingly because I 
hadn’t sense enough to appreciate them. There was 
my grandfather who fought in three wars—that of 
1812, the Mexican War, and the Civil War. He was 
a friend of Joseph Bonaparte and a relative of “glori- 
ous Betsy,” who married Jerome Bonaparte. He loved 


people, entertained everybody, and knew pretty much 
everyone in the country as he traveled a great deal. I 
was very fond of him and often visited him, but I cannot 
recall asking him about the interesting experiences and 
people that he knew. I was entirely taken up with my 
young crowd and I suppose he thought I was too giddy 
and foolish to try to pin down to listen to him. Now I 
realize with deepest regret what I missed by not giving 
him all my time and writing down what he could have 
told me. It wasn’t that I didn’t know. It was just 
that I didn’t realize. 

Santa Anna’s wooden leg was at grandfather’s house. 
He had captured it in the battle of El Encerro where I 
think he was in command. Even the wooden leg didn’t 
rouse my interest! When he gave parties he used the 
Benaparte china, and that didn’t make me bat an eye. 
My dear, I was in your fix with eyes that didn’t see and 
ears that didn’t hear and a mind that didn’t grasp the 
difference between essentials and non-essentials. 

V 


Don’t make my mistake but give yourself a good 
mental shake and see and learn everything around you 
while you have time and opportunity to do so and later 
there will be your tools already sharpened and then 
you will do good work. 

But you will never do any sort of worth while work 
if you allow either self-pity to weaken 
your character or a feeling of superi- 





neer’s experiences he remembers that his 
father told him. And don’t you recall 
that fascinating afternoon we spent with 
your Aunt Mary looking at her quilts 
and coverlets when she told us of the 
roots and herbs and barks they used for 
dyes and the names of the weaves and 
then how the quilt scraps brought back 
stories of the various members of her 
family because the scraps were bits of 
their dresses? 
II 

You have always told me you wanted 
to write. Well, here is a mine of ma- 
terial going to waste. Get both old peo- 
ple started on their memories; write 
them and put them away until you can 
use the material. Get all the informa- 
tion you can as to what herbs and roots 
were used for medicine. Find out every- 
thing that any of the old people re- 
member about your family and where 
they came from and write that all down. 
Keep three notebooks so you won't get 
things mixed. Block out plots for 
stories to be used later after you have 
had a chance to finish school. Next 
year will probably be a better one and 
you will be able to finish. Learn all 
you can of the history of your county. 
The old people can tell you of that, par- 
ticularly during Reconstruction times, 
and there must be several overseas boys 
who would give you their reminiscences 


of the World War 


When all is said and done, people are 
more interesting than books. If you 
stop to think, the “best sellers” that 
you are wailing about not having money 
to buy are after all only secondhand in- 
formation and I am advising you to 
take your information first-hand. Don’t 
you see how that is? There’s your 
Aunt Mary—you can get her to really 
talk some afternoon and she can pass 
out some tragedies and love affairs that 
will make your eyes pop almost out of 
your head. She doesn’t talk to you be- 
cause she thinks (and so far with rea- 
son) that you are not interested in what 
she remembers. But you just give her 
a fair chance. 

III 


Remember that now you are only lay- 
ing your foundation for living. And if 
you want to live an interesting life, you 
must yourself be interested in many 
things and many people. That is what 
it will take to make you a very inter- 
esting woman to other people, which 
naturally is what you want to be, and 


Poems of Patriotism: **America the Beautiful’ 


HE recent death of Katherine Lee Bates in her 70th year (for 40 years a teacher 
of English in Wellesley College) should again remind us that she wrote the 
most beautiful of all American anthems. We cannot but believe that eventually 


“My Country, ’Tis of Thee” will be supplanted by these far more beautiful verses, 


which we republish now with the suggestion that they be used at any Fourth of 
July celebrations next week :— 
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ority to blind you to what is splendid 
and most interesting in the people 
around you. Your life is a matter of 
your ability to see and to think and 
to feel. 


| A LAND OF RURAL COM- | 
RADESHIP 


Prizes for the County or Com- 
munity Picnic 
A‘ A BIG county or community 


farmers’ picnic attended recently 

by one of our Progressive Farm- 
er editors, the following prizes were an- 
nounced on the printed handbill pro- 
gram. We give this prize list and the 
names of the donors with the thought 
that farmers in other sections may wish 
both to put on contests of this kind and 
also to get business men to offer prizes 
in return for the publicity given them on 
the handbills and in the announce- 
ments :— 











Ladies’ nail-driving contest—$5 prize by 
Lenoir Hardware & Furniture Co. 

Men’s needle-threading contest—$5 prize by 
Waldensian Bakery. b 
Champion team horseshoe pitchers—$5 prize 
by Caldwell Motor Co. 

Largest family attending—$5 by Lenoir 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Largest home-grown watermelon—$3 by 
First National Bank. 

Best basket of grapes—$3 by Bank of Len- 
oir. 

Best fiddler—$2 by Phillips Motor Company. 
Best banjo picker—$2 by Fred H. May. 
Girls’ shooting contest—Set of silver (26 
pieces) by Bearnhardt-Seagle Co. 
Guessing number of 100-pound sacks of 
cottonseed meal that have been sold by 
Lenoir Feed Store since January 1—100 
pounds cottonseed meal and ey dairy 
feed awarded by Lenoir Feed Store. 


It may help make your community 
picnic a success to adopt some of these 
ideas. 


'A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK| 








ET us learn to be content with 
what we have. Let us get rid of 
our false estimates, and setup all 

the higher ideals; a quiet home; vines 
of our own planting; a few books full 
of thé inspiration of a genius; a few 
friends worthy of being loved and able 
to love us in return; a hundred inno- 
cent pleasures that bring no pain or re- 
morse; a devotion to the right that 
will never swerve; a simple religion 
empty of all bigotry, full of truth and 
hope and love.—Dawid Swing. 
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Silent and efficient is the 
modern electric refrigera 
tor. The operating cost is 
trivial compared to the 
comfort, convenience, and 
economy of keeping per- 
ishable foods at the proper 
temperature. Photo cour- i 
tesy Alabama Power Co. i 


Right.—Cool foods and 
frozen desserts the year 
round are possible with 
a mechanical refrigerator 
that requires neither ice 
nor electricity. Photo 
courtesy Crosley Radio 
Corporation. 


The Housewife’s 
Calendar - - - 


ONDAY, June 30.—A well laid 

path of stepping stones that 

leads from the back door to 
the clothes lines makes it easier to hang 
out the laundry. 

Tuesday, July 1—Doctors warn us 
that children under four should not be 
given fried or greasy foods, pickles, 
sweet potatoes, corn, or nuts. 

Wednesday, July 2—If you would 
like something new for dessert try jel- 
lied pears. 

Jellied Pears.—One can pears, 1%4 table- 
spoons gelatine, 1/2 cups ginger ale, 4 cup 
lemon juice, % cup pear juice, 4% to % cup 
sugar. Drain pears thoroughly. Soften gela- 
tine in 4% cup cold water and dissolve 
in hot pear juice. Add sugar, depending on 
sweetness of fruit. Cool. Add lemon juice 
and ginger ale. Arrange pears in individual 
molds. Pour liquid over them and put in 
a cold place until jelly is set. 

Thursday, July 3—Be sure there’s 
plenty of shade for the young poultry 
and that their water is fresh and cool. 

Friday, July 4.—Independence Day. Don’t fail to at- 
tend the community celebration. It cannot be a suc- 
cess unless everybody goes. 

Saturday, July 5—Why not slip the pound prints of 
butter into one of those wide mouthed vacuum jars 
before starting to town? They’ll arrive cold and firm. 


Sunday, July 6.—“Believe nothing against another 
but on good authority; nor report what may hurt an- 
other unless it be a greater hurt to some other to 
conceal it.”—William Penn. 


What About a Refrigerator? 


“ec -_" = . 
E’RE out of ice,” remarked Mrs. Wilson, 
“and it’s Sunday morning.” 


“I believe that old ice box knows when 
Saturday night comes. The ice always melts faster 
then than at any other time,” observed Jane. “I sup- 
pose that means oily butter and that the steak you 
bought yesterday won’t be fit to eat.” 


“That ice box of ours is so old that the warm air 


leaks in through the cracks and we use twice as 
much ice as we should,” said her mother. “Be- 
sides that, our food spoils far too quickly.” 


“From your remarks I should ‘say that this 
family was badly in need of a new refrigerator,” 
remarked Grandpa Wilson. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilson, “we are, but I hate to 
spend the money just now.” 

“From your own story, it would seem that you 
are wasting money every day you put it off,” said 
Grandpa. “Sour milk, soft or rancid butter, 
wasted meat and vegetables—all that soon mounts 
up to a worth while sum. Then think of the gaso- 
line used in going to town so often for ice to say 
nothing of the time taken from other things. That 
box will not hold even a large piece more than 
24 hours which means that somebody has to make 
the trip every day.” 

“That’s true,” said Jane eagerly. “Let's buy a 
new one right away.” 

“Well, let’s first decide what sort we want,” 
said her mother with a 
smile. 

“Refrigerators are like 
girls, there are several 
types from which to 
choose,” said Grandpa. 
“And each has its good 
points. There’s the reg- 
ular ice box with which 
we are all familiar. Well 
made, properly insulated, 
and carefully managed, 
it keeps food well but 
there is always the 


refrigerator. Not only does 


Photo courtesy Perfection 


Below.—It takes less than a pint of kerosene : . 
a day to operate this thoroughly up-to-date a light. It freezes desserts and ice 
it keep foods 
in perfect condition but freezes a generous 
supply of ice cubes as well ; 
Stove Co. 


nuisance of hauling ice. If an ice box is selected it 
should be placed so that the ice can be put in from 
the outside without carrying it through the kitchen. 
There should be a drain pipe that carries the waste 
water off without the bother of emptying a pan.” 

“What other kinds of refrigerators are there?” 
asked Jane. “Of course, I know there are electric 
ones but I didn’t know there were more.” 

“Yes,” said Grandpa. “There’s a mechanical refrig- 
erator that requires no electric current and no ice. 
Strange as it may seem all you need to keep the box 
cold is a fire. There’s a chemical sealed inside the re- 
movable cooling unit that never needs replacing. When 
this is heated once in 24 hours it is forced back inside 
the box and lowers the temperature to the proper de- 
gree to keep foods in good condition.” 

“Isn’t the work of taking the cooling unit out and 
heating it a great deal of bother?’ asked Mrs. Wilson. 

“No, it’s certainly less than hauling ice. There there’s 
the kerosene refrigerator.” 

“How does it work?” asked Jane. 

“Just as easily and efficiently as a modern oil range 
or water heater,’ Grandpa assured her. “It maintains 
an even low temperature and freezes ice cubes and des- 
serts. The burners, which use a little over a pint of 
kerosene, are lighted once a day and no further atten- 
tion is needed. The flame goes out automatically so, 
as the makers say, you just need to ‘light it and leave 
it. This refrigerator has to be connected with run- 
ning water which makes it impractical for anyone who 
does not have that convenience in the house.” 

“And that brings us to the electric refrigerator,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. “For the person with electric cur- 
rent it seems to me that it is absolutely ideal. It 
maintains a steady cold without attention except to 
defrost it about once a month, and that 
takes no more ‘effort than turning off 


cubes, it keeps vegetables crisp and 
delicious, and meats, milk, and butter in 
perfect condition.” 

“Well, they’re all good for the pur- 
poses for which they’re intended,” sum- 
med up Grandpa. 


as desserts. 









—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 

If an ice box is selected it should be placed 

where it is easily reached from the kitchen 

work center and where it can be iced from 
the outside. 











Left.—One of the latest developments in re- 

frigeration is a covered hydrator which keeps 

salad greens and other vegetables cold, crisp, 

and moist. Its use means better salads more 

easily prepared. Photo courtesy Frigidaire 
Corporation. 


Patterns 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| eo ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
summer fashion magazine, just off the press, 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, ad- 
dressing Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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of the delightful living room below, which is in 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina. A panel of 
gayly flowered cretonne has been used as a 
colorful decoration over the mantel. 
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Georgia Home Beautiful Contest 


STATE-WIDE contest for the exterior beautification of 

Georgia homes was completed in 1929, The contest ran 

three years and during that time remarkable changes 
were made in many a Georgia yard. Here is what two of the 
contestants say about the work. Mrs. J. R. Daniels of Laurens 
County writes :— 

“For years I swept my yards and had them spotted with 
beds of flowers. When the Home Beautiful Contest began, 
our home demonstration agent came to our community to 
enroll members. I became interested and went to work. I had 
my yard plowed and fertilized and sowed to bluegrass. I 
arranged my flowers in a more artistic manner and went to the 
woods and found many native shrubs which I transferred to 
my yard. After less than two years I have over 50 varieties 
of shrubs, including crape myrtle, black haw, chokeberry, gall- 
berry, Highland blueberry, honeysuckle, dogwood, sparkle- 
berry, sweet shrub, boxwood, bridal wreath, burning bush, 
butterfly bush, Euonymus, Pittosporum, pomegranate, rose of 
Sharon, cherry laurel, crab apple, holly, sweet bay, sweet gum, 
cedar, nandina, weigela, smilax, tea olive, mountain laurel, and 
oleander. 

“There was no expense for labor as my husband and three 
small grandsons helped me. 

“I am proud of the progress made. This work is very con- 
tagious. 3eautiful homes are like smiles—their influence 
spreads, and soon there will be miles and miles of them until 
our whole county will be beautiful.” 

“When we purchased this little farm in January, 1926, the 
house and grounds were badly in need of improvements,” says 
Mrs. J. M. Luck of Johnson County. 


“Viewing the house and grounds from the highway one 
could see several tremendous gullies crossing the yard in front 
and to the side of the house. There was an old fence in front 
of the house with wooden gate and bridge across the ditch. 
In the side yard to the right of the house was an 
inclosure containing several old potato hills with the 
usual banks of straw, cornstalks, and dirt. To the 
left of the house and near the end of 
the frent porch was a woodpile that 
had been there for many years, with 
chips, bark, and wood scattered every- 
where. You could see underneath the 
house quite a variety of rubbish includ- 
ing old tin cans, scrubbing mops, pots, 
pans, sacks, and planks; in fact, trash 
could be seen over the entire premises. 
Another woodpile was near the kitchen 
door, also an improvised chicken house 
stood within a few steps of the door. 

“We began immediately to make 
things more beautiful. Later on, Miss 
Proctor, our county home demonstra- 
tion agent, induced me to become a 
member of the Home Beautiful Contest 
in our county, which was to run for a 
period of three years. 

“One of the first improvements made 


Built-in bookshelves add much to the charm 


—Courtesy Better Homes in America. 

























































—Courtesy Better Homes in America. 

The women of Albemarle County, Virginia. 
furnished the charming living room, shown 
above, as a Better Homes in America demon- 
stration. The long curtains hung from wooden 
poles, the simple but beautiful arrangement of 
the mantel, the comfortable chairs, and well 
shaded lamps are only a few of the suggestions 
it offers to home makers everywhere. 


A white lattice fence and low growing shrub- 
bery transformed this back yard, left below. 
into an outdoor living room which is enjoyed 
by grown-ups and children. The planting was 
carried out with the help of the home demon 
 gaaae agent of Berkeley County, South Caro- 
ina. 

—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A 


was on the front yard. It being badly 
washed, we put in a concrete wall, let- 
ting it extend slightly above the ground 
Above this wall was hauled fertile soil 
from a nearby field, filling up the low 
places and leveling up the yard even with 
the top of the concrete wall. Below the 
wall the embankment was rough and un- 
even. This was also filled in and given 
a uniform slope down, into the ditch by 
the roadside. In order better to hold this 
embankment and yard, we planted Ber 
muda sad after fertilizing, breaking, and 
raking the ground. This Bermuda wa; 
transplanted in shallow rows about 12 
inches apart and some 8 to 10 inches in 
the drill, using a garden plow to open 
the furrows. We had a rainy season 
that year and the Bermuda soon made 
a complete sod and necessitated our get- 
ting a lawn mower. 


“In order to prevent this Bermuda from 
spreading to nearby fields on the left, it was necessary 
to imbed another wall, which was built of brick from 
an old dilapidated brick building. It, too, was raised 
slightly above the ground, and capped with concrete. On this 
wall was erected a wooden lattice fence separating the yard 
from the field. To the right and adjacent to the vegetable 
garden, which is inclosed with poultry wire, we set out a row 
of privet hedge plants. This is an ornament of beauty and wi'l 
so shade the ground as to prevent the Bermuda from creeping 
through and into the garden. 

“A large concrete sewer pipe with brick abutments was laid 
in the ditch to the left of the house connecting our drive with 
the roadway. 

“All rubbish was removed from underneath the house and a 
lattice built all around the base of the house. Trellises for 
vines were placed at intervals around the porch; pot plants 
with a number of slatted flower boxes and ferneries, all of 
which are painted white, to match the trimmings of the house, 
help to fill in the open spaces on the porch. 

“We built slatted lawn furniture and placed it on the lawn 
to the right of the house and a lawn swing under a shade tree 
to the left. 

“Shrubs and flowers were set around the foundation of the 
house and in the corners of the yard. Along the white lattice 
fence were set cannas, a small magnolia tree, a few small 
cedars, abelia plants, and privet hedge plants. I then found 
room for blooming flowers which included delphiniums, zinnias, 
marigolds, verbena, a few narcissus, and jonquil bulbs. We 
even sowed sunflower seed along the fences on the outside. 

“The cost of all outside improvements, including paint, ce- 
ment, lumber, and shrubbery, was approximately $150, 


“Everyone can have flowers, shrubs, and a pretty green lawn 
with little effort, and no home, however modest, is quite com- 
plete without them.” KATHERINE LANIEk, 


District Home Demonstration Agent, Georgia. 
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Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“I don't see why it was wrong. Mam- 
ma said it was a ‘company cake,’ an’ Pug 
an’ Skinny was company.” 

“TI don’t know how Mrs. Brown's baby 
got scratched while I was tendin’ to itt, 
unless it made that settin’ hen mad when 
I put it in there while we was playin’.” 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS | 











EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Dozens of you who write to me 
are not happy at home. “Whatever I do, 
my mother fusses at me,” says one girl 
from South Carolina. “I think I'll go to 
town and look for a job.” 

It’s unfortunate that a great many 
people never realize that their children 
have grown up. They look upon them as 
helpless infants whom they must direct 
from the time they get up in the morning 
until they go to bed at night. It seems 
to them utterly and entirely appalling 
that a child like little Sally should have 
beaux and select her own clothes and ar- 
range her own room as she pleases. But at 
eighteen little Sally isn’t a child. And 
so we reach the point where Sally feels 
that “whatever I do Mother fusses at 
me. I think I'll leave home.” 


Now if Sally is trained to take a po- 
sition and has some money to live on un- 
til that position turns up and has friends 
with whom to board, that may not be 
so bad. But if Sally has no training for 
outside work whatever and no money 
either, that’s very, very bad. 


Every mother and father, for fathers 
are the worst offenders, should realize 
that children have a way of growing up 
overnight. The girl who is allowed to 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs 
of the home, who is given an opportunity 
to earn her own money by means of 
growing flowers, raising poultry, making 
baskets, or selling candy, who is free to 
invite her friends to her home, who can 
go out with the nice boys and girls of the 
neighborhood secure in the knowledge 
that her family trusts her to conduct her- 
self as a lady under all circumstances— 
that girl doesn’t leave home to seek her 
fortunes elsewhere. So much for what 
parents should be. 


The problem that confronts many of 
you girls is not how things ought to be 
but how they are. I can only urge all 
of you to stay home even though condi- 
tions are not always pleasant. It’s love 
that makes your mother and father treat 
you like a child. Selfish love, yes, but 
nevertheless love. If you are patient and 
pleasant and show by your actions and 
words that you are a reasonable being and 
not a petulant infant, after a while things 
will be better. And in the,meantime you 
can study and work so that eventually 
you'll be fitted for a career of your own, 
either at home or elsewhere. The jobs 
that are open to untrained girls of six- 
teen or seventeen are few and far be- 





tween and the wages paid are pitifully 
small. Better a home with a mother who 
fusses than a bleak room in a boarding 
house with a landlady who demands her 
rent in advance. Better a father with an 
unreasonable objection to beaux than a 
fruitless, heart-rending search for a job. 


Some of you are troubled with beauty 
problems. I have prepared a little leaflet 
on hair and complexion troubles. I shall 
be glad to mail it free to anyone who 
wants it. Write me in care of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman and 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. CATHERINE LEE. 


*x* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


I was engaged to marry a girl and we had 
the date set. She never kept the appointment 
and laughed to others about it afterwards. 
What can I do to get even with her? 

W. E., Mississippi. 


Don’t even try to get even with her, 
W. E. Put your time on thanking your 
lucky stars that you lost such a selfish, 





deliberately choose to do so. And often 
if we do find them again, we or they 
have changed and we no longer care for 
them. It’s easy to idealize the absent 
but look about and see if the friends at 
home are not quite as desirable as the 
one who is gone. 
. os 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am 23 years old but have had only two 
years in high school. Is there any way for 
me to get more education here at home? 

H, M., South Carolina. 

Yes, anyone with the ambition and 
the determination can get an education 
whether she has much schooling or not. 
With the start of two years of high 
school work you should be able to go 
ahead and study at home with splendid 
results. I suggest that you see one of 
the high school teachers and ask her to 
recommend a list of books for you to 
read. Don't try to swallow too big a 
dose all at once, but spend some time on 
them every day. If there is any line of 
work that interests you particularly, 


PUPS FOR PILLOWS 
What dog lover wouldn’t enjoy this pillow top decorated with a perky pup? 


One box 


shows a similar design and the other has butterflies but all are in the new wool work. See the 


article, “Glue Replaces the Needle.” 


inconsiderate girl. Ignore the whole thing 
and go about your business as though you 
didn’t consider the incident worth re- 
membering. And next time pick a girl 
with better sense and “better manners. 


* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am 24 years old and have been doing all 
the sewing for myself and my younger sisters 
for sometime. I want to make some money 
as I should like to help at home and also I 
think that work would help to fill my time. 
I have a lover who has been gone two years 
and for over a year I haven’t heard from him. 
I can’t find him although I never lose hope 
that some day he’ll come back. 

J. M., Kentucky. 


I believe you can turn your sewing to 
good account. I suggest that you make 
up some samples of dainty underwear, 
aprons, children’s frocks, or baby clothes. 
Take them to your local merchants and 
ask them to display them and take or- 
ders for you. Of course, you will have 
to pay them a commission on each order 
received. You might get additional cus- 
tomers by advertising in your local pa- 
per. Use good materials and good pat- 
terns and eventually I believe you will 
have a nice business. 


My dear, you are wise to fill your.days 
with interesting work. But do have a 
good time too. Don’t shut yourself away 
from the young people because of that 
lost lover. Have other friends and put 
him out of your mind. Almost always 
when people disappear it is because they 


specialize on that. If you write to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
United States Department of Labor, and 
the United States Department of Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C., for their lists of 
free bulletins you will find that there’s 
a liberal education to be had from them 
alone. Subscribe for a few good maga- 
zines and read the articles as well as the 
stories. If there are any women’s clubs 
in your community, join them. If there 
are none, maybe you can start one. It’s 
more fun to study in a group, but if nec- 
essary it can be done alone. Good luck 


to you! 
* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

If a boy tells a girl he loves her and just 
halfway means it, what should a girl say? 

A. M. Y., North Carolina. 

It’s best to turn a boy’s half-sincere 
protestations of love off with a laugh. 
They don’t mean a thing, you know, and 
it scares a boy half to death to have them 
taken seriously. “I love you” is a man’s 
idea of a pretty compliment. It isn’t 
until he says, “Will you marry me?” 
that he’s talking business. 

ee @ 

Dear Miss Lee:— 

Would a black satin dress be suitable to wear 
to an all day picnic? 

K. L., Mississippi. 

No, black satin is suitable for formal 
occasions only. Choose a pretty sports 
frock of cotton or washable silk for the 
all day picnic. 





GLUE REPLACES THE NEEDLE! 


ERE is something absolutely new! 

Instead of doing wool embroidery 
with a needle we apply the wool with 
glue. Instead of using long strands of 
wool we just use snippings. 

Take any wool that you may have on 
hand and with sharp scissors snip it into 
very small pieces. Have a variety of col- 
ors of wool and keep each color in a 
separate envelope. 

In the case of the wooden box on the 
left of the picture, the top is covered 
with a piece of suede leather. Cut a piece 
of leather the exact size of the top of the 
cover, spread glue on the top of the box, 
and press the leather to this glued sur- 
face. Now sketch or trace a pattern of 
a dog on the leather. Apply glue over a 
portion of this pattern at a time and 
with your fingers press a quantity of 
wool snippings to this glued surface. With 
the blunt end of an orange stick press the 
wool into place, tucking it in at the edges. 
Follow this procedure until the entire 
pattern is covered. With a soft brush 
remove any of the extra wool that has 
not adhered. 

The pillow in the center is made of 
felt. Stamp your pattern in the center 
and proceed as on the box cover in ap- 
plying the wool. Spread glue on a por- 
tion of the pattern at a time, apply a 
quantity of the wool snippings, press 
into place, and proceed in this way un- 
til the pattern is covered. Added decoration 
is formed by dots in various colors of wool. 

The box on the right is first covered 
with pretty paper. Then glue a strip of 
leather or felt in the center of the top 
and apply the wool in the same manner 
as on the other pieces. 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


| By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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1 CREPT UP STAIRS 
WITH SHOES WD HM 
HOND SUST AS THE 
NIGHT TOOk WING — 
AND | SAW UST 

FOUR. STEPS AHEAD 















CHAS. S. EXUARDS, 
E0GETOM BE COo-N.Ce 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 
“I never saw such dreamy eyes,” 
He told her at the gate. 
“Well, that’s because,” the maid replied, 
“You never stayed so late.” 
—Sent in by Lillie Burton, 
Cumberland County, N. C. 











The rain is raining all around; 
It rains on roads and streets; 
On highways and on boulevards, 
And those in rumble seats. 
—Sent in by Hazel Stone, 
Anderson County, S. C. 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 
While the helpful hen lays one. 
But the codfish does not cackle 
To tell what she has done. 
—Sent in by Aubrey Willis, 
Shelby County, Ala. 


He called for her in his motor car, 
They went from there in haste; 
One hand he placed on the steering wheel, 
And let the other go to waist! 
—Sent in by Irene Livesay, 
Hawkins County, Tenn. 
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THE ake-up YOOD— 


mighty refreshing these warm days! 
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/ 
pe” TOASTIES—that’s 
the food to energize 


you these balmy days of See 


summer. Crisp, toasted 





flakes of sun-ripe corn — ~ 


easy to digest, quick to 
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release their refreshing store of energy to the 
body. Post Toasties is the wake-up food. Send 
it afloat in cool milk or cream. What a brisk 
breakfast! How fresh and vigorful for lunch! 
A wonderful supper “pick-up”! Little folks ask 
for more and more. Big folks, too. You’// say 


this brisk wake-up food is delicious—de/icfous. 


POST TOASTIES 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 











© 1930, G. F. Corp. 
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cA safer, more comfortable 
car to drives: an economical car to own 
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Product of General Motors 


For the modern farm family, in which a car often serves 
many masters, the New Series Pontiac Big Six is 
especially practical. Its sturdy durability is splendidly 
equal to the strain of steady employment. And mother or 
sister can drive it with as much safety and comfort as any 
masculine member of the household. 


It has big, powerful brakes which answer the easiest 
pedal pressure and bring the car to a quick, smooth stop. 
It has a new roller bearing steering system to provide 
that added facility of handling so convenient when driv- 
ing in traffic and parking. A gracefully sloping wind- 
shield gives maximum vision and deflects headlight glare. 
Fully adjustable front seats and deeply upholstered, form- 
fitting cushions are also important factors of its comfort. 
There are rubber cups on clutch and brake pedals to keep 
out dust and draughts, and improved Lovejoy Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers to afford increased riding ease. 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates 
and describes the design of the New Series 
Pontiac Big Six with its important improvements. 


FAMOUS NAME «+ A FINER CAR 
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The 4-Door Sedan, Body by Fisher 


Such features mean more than ever when you consider 
the economy of the New Series Pontiac Big Six. Its big 
60-horsepower engine—the largest in any six of its 
price— provides great power, speed and acceleration 
with low fuel consumption. Its moderate speed engine 
reduces friction and wear of moving parts to a minimum 
with the result that maintenance cost is lowered and 
longer life assured. 


Call at an Oakland-Pontiac salesroom and talk with the 
dealer about this car. Let him show you its new bodies 
by Fisher. Examine the genuine mohair of their trimly 
tailored interiors. Then try Pontiac in a good stiff road 
test. It will be easy to decide in Pontiac’s favor when you 
see it perform and know the fine all-round value of this 
low priced six. Seven body types. All prices f.o. b. Pontiac, 
Michigan, plus delivery charges. Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Remember... you can buy a Pontiac on special 
G. M. A. C. terms offered to farm buyers exclusively 
with payments at convenient intervals during the year. 


AND UP, F. O. B. 









PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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An actual eash 
saving of *1.06 
per day 


That’s what the McCanna 
Farms test showed about 


Mobiloil 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 





























McCanna Farms. They’re located near 
the town of McCanna up in North Dakota 
and consist of some 8000 acres of land. 


Six well known tractors were used. They 
all did the same work in the same field, 
each breaking sandy clay and loam, with 
the same arrangement of gang plows. The 
idea was to. find out which oil gave the 
biggest savings both in oil and fuel con- 
sumption. Running time and fuel and oil 
used were carefully checked by a tractor 
expert and the farm superintendent. 








“No, sir, she didn’t heat up once. Been running steady all 
day, too. Well, that means lower oil costs, because this 


Mobiloil lasts longer in the crank-case.”’ 


$1.06 actual cash savings per day through 
the use of Mobiloil. But wait a moment 
before we go ahead with the story of how 
this test worked out. Let’s just figure out 
what it means to get a saving of $1.06 per day. 

We’ll say, for example, that you’ve got a 
patch of ground that you’re going to list into 
corn. And, barring any trouble with the lister 
or tractor, you figure it will take about two 
That makes about 


If you can actually 


weeks to get it all in. 
twelve working days. 
save $1.06 every day, well, you would save 
$12.72 on that one job alone. 
Now let’s go a little farther. 
plenty of other jobs for your tractor, too. 


You have 


Figure up a couple of weeks for disking, and 
some more time for the wheat binder and the 
thresher. By the time you figure it up for a 
year it begins to run into real money. You 
could almost save enough to pay for the spring 
seed or buy the winter feed for fattening that 
bunch of porkers. 

It certainly will pay you to look into these 
savings made possible by the use of Mobiloil. 

But you’ve got to have proof that this can 
actually be done. Let’s look over the test. 


How the McCanna Farms 
test worked out 


Maybe you already know something about the 


Here are the official results: 


COMPETITIVE OIL MOBILOIL 
Oil used per 10-hr. day.... 6.63 qts. 3.07 qts. 
Fuel used per 10-hr. day.. .33.10 gals. 28.20 gals. 


Mobiloil showed a saving of 53.7% in oil consumed 
and 14.8% in fuel used. 


Comparative costs 


COMPETITIVE OIL MOBILOIL 
Fuel (@ 14¢ per gal.) per 10-hr. day .$4.63 $3.95 
Oil (competitive @ 72¢ 
per gal. Mobiloil @ 
$1.05 per gal.) per 10-hr. day...... 1.19 81 
Total cost of fuel and oil ............; 5.82 4.76 


Total Saving with Mobiloil *1.06 


Now, when you consider your car and 
truck, it’s just common sense to figure 
that when Mobiloil shows such remarkable 
results in a tractor test, it must be about 
the most economical lubricant you could 
use for any piece of machinery. 


Why Mobiloil makes possible 
these savings 


In Mobiloil, ALL the essential properties 
of a full duty oil are present and in correct 
proportion for your tractor engine. 





A convenient faucet is attached, too. 


ehOOr, 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 





These properties are: (1) OILY CHAR; ¢ 
ACTER—provides moving parts with rich 
lubrication—and holds down wear; (2) RE- 
SISTS HEAT—lasts longer—keeps down oil 
consumption, and makes for economical use; 
(3) CONTROLS CARBON—keeps hard car- 
bon deposits from piling up in your cylinders; 
(4) OXIDATION CONTROL—keeps oil sys- 
tems from clogging, and valves from sticking 
and gumming. 

Next time you are in town, have your dealer 
consult the complete Mobiloil Chart, just to 
check up on the proper grades of Mobiloil 
to fit your own particular needs—for car, 
truck and tractor. 

Also, have your dealer tell you about the 
economy and convenience of getting Mobiloil 
in 55-gallon or 30-gallon drums. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 

















Getting your Mobiloil in a drum is mighty convenient. 
Ordinarily you won’t have to worry about your oil supply for 
the rest of the season. You can set it up in the machine shed 
across a couple of wooden horses or benches where it’s handy. 





























Science adds.. 
startling increase 


fo RIVERSIDE 
....4re mileage 

















With our new mileage 
guarantees RIVERSIDES 


cost you as little as 





26c per 1,000 miles 

















“ANTI-OXIDANT,” a recent 
chemical discovery, doubles life 
of rubber in Ward's tires. Guar- 
antees increased 12% to 50%. 


HIS discovery, used in the manufacture of 
Montgomery Ward & Company tires and 
. tubes, is one of the greatest advances in tire 
making in the past ten years. It is a vitalizing 
process which counteracts the “ageing” of 
rubber. It retards deterioration and prevents 
“brittling” and cracking. 


Proved by two-year test 


For more than two years our engineers have 
been testing the practical results 
of this discovery. Equipped with 


“anti-oxidant” built RIVERSIDES Q Al L BLAZER 


fifteen passenger cars and three 
trucks have travelled thirteen mil- 


lion tire miles annually. eee alten 


Carefully kept records of this 
test give accurate and impres- 
sive proof of the tremendous 
strength and endurance added 


built tire. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


550 Retail Stores 


NineMail Order 


Mail Order Stores at: Chicago - 


Now guaranteed for 15,- 


With every straight-side tire : B 
we furnish FREE an endless from any of our nine mail order 
molded rubber flap, which 
never folds nor pinches. 


Kansas City - St. Paul 


by this process. These gruelling demonstra- 
tions justify our startling increases in mile- 
age guarantees. 


26c per 1,000 miles 


Ward’s low prices have not been raised one 
penny because of this greater guaranteed mile- 
age. Today these “anti-oxidant” built RIVER- 
SIDES afford the car owner the most remarkable 
tire values in our history. Under our definite 
mileage guarantee you can now buy RIVERSIDES 
at a tire cost as low as 26c per 1000 miles. 
In wear, workmanship, materials and ap- 
pearance, we claim there are no better tires 
than RIVERSIDES. You pay less because our 
profit and selling cost are less—and that’s 
the only reason. 
e Try these new RIVERSIDES, 
and you will never again pay 
more than RIVERSIDE prices— 
nor accept less than Ward’s 
Ward’s low- liberal guarantees. Sizes for all 


est-priced, anti-oxidant- cars may be obtained at any of 


our 550 retail stores, or by mail 


stores, postage prepaid. 


Stores and More Than 


Baltimore ~- Portland, Ore. 


+ Oakland, Calif. - 


The THREE RIVERSIDES 


Super-Service 


RIVERSIDE 


BALLOON 
unconditionally guaranteed for 


30,000 mites 
30x4.50 sg7s 33x6.00 $1775 





6-ply Heavy-Duty 


RIVERSIDE 


BALLOON 
now guaranteed for 


22,000 miles 
30x4.50 $@260 33x6.00 ‘13° 


Standard 4-ply 


RIVERSIDE 


BALLOON 
now guaranteed for 


18,000 miles 
29 x 4.40 $79 31x5.25 ST Ors 


Prices slightly higher in the South 


Fort Worth + Denver - Albany 
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HOME GROUNDS 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


TIMELY TIPS ABOUT THE | 


Poison, Beetle That Destroys Lawn 
Grass 





HE Oriental garden beetle does much 
damage to lawns in the South, often 
completely destroying the grass if not 
checked. The pest may be almost en- 
: tirely controlled by 
treating the lawn 
with arsenate of 
lead. Follow’ the 
directions given by 
the United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs :-- 
In old lawns, 
where the turf has 
been attacked but not killed by the grubs, 
the arsenical may be applied as a top- 
dressing at the rate of one-half pound to 
each 100 square feet of lawn. The poison 
should be mixed with 15 times its weight 
of good topsoil. This mixture should 
be broadcast at the rate of 7% pounds to 
each 100 square feet of ground. This 
treatment should be given once each year 
for three years. 





L. A. NIVEN 


The treatment may be applied at any 
time from the first of April to the last 
of October, when the ground is not 
frozen. Mowing, watering, and other 
customary operations may be continued 
as usual. 

In some instances plants are severely 
attacked by adult beetles. When this hap- 
pens they should. be sprayed with three 
pounds of lead arsenate and two pounds 
of wheat flour to 50 gallons of water. 


Souring Soils for Mountain Laurel 
and Azalea 


‘| NOTE you say soil for mountain 
laurel, azaleas, and rhododendrons 
should be acid. I have some mountain 
laurel shrubbery growing in soil that ts 
rich enough in lime to react lively with 
hydrochloric acid. You advise in a re- 
cent article the use of aluminum sulphate 
to bring about an acid condition. Tell me 


Pattern Department 























Cool daintiness characterizes the frocks for hot weather. Sheer materials are used 
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Last Appearance of Jesus and His 
Ascension 


(Lesson for June 29, 1930: Review of lessons 
for the second quarter, or the final appearances 
of Jesus and His ascension. Matthew 28:9-20; 
Acts 1:9-12; Luke 24;36-53.) 

I 

When did Christ next appear to the disci- 
ples following the reclamation of Thomas? 

About two weeks later, Christ appeared to 
Peter, John, James, Thomas, and Nathaniel, 
as they fished in the sea of Tiberias. 


II 

What happened at this time? 

Christ hailed the fishermen as they cast 
their nets in the morning. John recognized 
him. Peter sprang from the boat and swam 
ashore. The others followed. Breakfast was 
eaten, and Christ appointed "Peter to carry 
on his work. 


Ill 
Where did the eleven meet him next? 
On a mount in Galilee—possibly the Horns 
of Hattin, where the Sermon on the Mount 
was spoken. 


IV 

Who was to be the twelfth appointed to 
take the place of Judas? 

Matthias was appointed to take the place 
of Judas, following the ascension of Christ, 
when the apostles returned to Jerusalem and 
awaited the manifestation of the Holy Ghost. 

Vv 

When did the ascension occur? 

On Thursday, May 18, 30 A. D., on the 
Mount of Olives, near Bethany. 

VI 

What preceded it? 

Before this, Christ appeared to the disci- 
ples in a room. He had conversed with them, 
urging them to carry on the work and preach 
his commandments. 

Vil 

What were the details? 

Christ then led his followers to the Mount 
of Olives. As he blessed them, a cloud en- 
veloped him and he was lifted into heaven. 
Two angels consoled the onlookers, reassur- 
ing them that Jesus would come again. 

Vill 

What was the great commission given by 
Christ? 

“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 


IX 
How did the Jewish rulers seek to explain 
Christ’s resurrection? 


The Jewish rulers sought to bribe the 











how much to use? in dotted and floral prints. No one color holds the center of the stage but the light 
pastel shades are used for both sports and party frocks. Black, blue, and various 
shades of green are liked for those dresses for trips to town and for travel. 

It’s a suit season with suits of every sort, from the plain tailored kind to the chiffon 
party frock with its matching jacket, being shown in the shops. A dress of dotted silk 
crepe with a plain crepe coat offers a splendid suggestion for the long trip by motor 
or train. A sleeveless flowered cotton dress combined with a coat of plain linen is 
useful for many daytime occasions. The girl who goes in for active sports will be 
delighted with a suit of the new material known as lisle mesh. It is cool, and wears 
and washes well. 

The smart woman matches her accessories. Handbag und shoes may be of the belief. 
same material, or it may be that the hat and shoes are in the same color. White shoes, 
hat, and handbag look well with light summer frocks, and they have the advantage 
of going with several different dresses. 

1 ; Underwear has followed the trend of feminine frills and some of the nightgowns 
Destroying Earthworms In Flower show tiny cape collars, boleros, and sashes. Flowered wash silks as well as flowered 
Pots voiles are used for these and for dainty sleeping pajamas. For slips and step-ins, flesh 
a os white material is the most popular while lace of a rose beige shade is the favorite 
“ T C a eth li. rth- or trimming. 

(; VE me method of killing earth Some wide brimmed hats are being worn with frilly afternoon dresses but the 

worms that are in my flower narrow or medium brims are best for general use. Light colored felts are being shown 

pots.” but the straws are holding their own. The beret is practical and becoming for chil- 
dren and young girls but it does not flatter the mature woman. 


Roman guards to say that they had slept and 
that, while they were asleep, followers of 


Make the soil acid by adding consid- 
Jesus had stolen the body. 


erable quantities of half rotted oak leaves 
or pine needles, or peat. Then keep it 
sour by adding occasionally aluminum 
sulphate. Use 7% to 10 pounds to 100 
square feet of space. When applying work 
thoroughly into the soil, preferably down 
as far as five to six inches. 


x 
How is their story disproved? 


By the testimony of those who were eye- 
witnesses to the events following his resur- 
rection, and who gave up their lives for their 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN : 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


Water with lime water. This will cause 


the worms to come to the top and they 
may be scraped off and destroyed. 


Preventing Chrysanthemum 
Leaves Dying 


¥ Y CHRYSANTHEMUM leaves 

are full of brown and black spots 
and are dying. What is the trouble and 
what can I do to stop it?” 


The sample of leaves sent were at- 
tacked by leaf spot, which is a fungous 
disease. The remedy is to spray with 
Bordeaux mixture once every two or 
three weeks, beginning soon after the 
plants start growth and keeping it up 
throughout summer and into the fall. 
There is no cure. It can only be pre- 
vented by spraying as outlined above. 





685—The graceful cape collar is given added 


interest by having a ruffled edge. A 
pleated section adds fullness to the 
skirt which is cut on original lines. 
Altogether it would be hard to find 
a more charming frock for summer 
afternoons. It is designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 35-inch material. 


656—This flattering model will be especially 


well liked by the mature woman. The 
modified princess lines as well as the 
soft collar and cuffs mark it as up- 
to-date as well as practical. Heavy 
georgette or thin crepe de chine might 
be used. This style is designed for 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 3% requires 
3% yards of 39-inch material with % 
yard of 39-inch contrasting and 1 yard 
of ribbon. 


74—An almost sleeveless model for that 


useful cotton frock has_ scalloped 
edges, natural waist line, and pleated 
skirt to recommend it. This style 
is equally good for home wear or for 
active sports. It is designed in sizes 


16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting 
and 2% yards of binding. 


707—A play frock that buttons down the 


front and has the merest suggestion 
of sleeves is sure to delight little 
sister. The plain color of the trim- 
mings gives accent to the brightly 
figured chambray used for the dress 
itself. This style is designed for 
sizes 1, 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 1% yards of 35-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


354—The schoolgirl will like this sleeve- 


less dress for summer afternoons. 
Withow unnecessary frills to make 
it hatd to launder, it is dainty and 
has t'fat feminine touch that even the 
youngsters insist upon this year. 
Any sheer cotton material such as 
voile, organdy, batiste, or dotted 
Swiss can be used. The pattern comes 
in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 24% yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial. 











“My children all learned to ask the 
blessin’ like they meant it, but that was 
before spinach got to be fashionable.” 

“TI thought havin’ her gall sack took out 
would help Emmie some, but she come 
over to get my best napkins for her 
party.” 
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_Master Teacher of Georgia Chosen 


Speaking Contest Finals at Athens, July 21-26; 
Sale City Has Unique Project 


By? PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


Braselton Scores Highest 
ACH year the Georgia State Board 


for Vocational Education rates the 


departments of vocational agriculture in 
highest 


the state and classifies the 12 





% $x sie 
MASTER TEACHER 

H. J. B. Turner, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, Braselton, Georgia, who made a score of 
912 out of a possible 1,000 on his year’s work 
and was the highest ranking teacher in the 
state for 1929-30. This entitles Mr, Turner to 
the rank of Master Teacher. 


ranking schools as superior departments. 
Below are given the 12 superior schools 
for 1929-30 in the order of their rank :— 


School and teacher Score 
Braselton High School, H. J. B. Turner.. 912 
Nancy Hart Consolidated, E. H. Thomas.. 888 
Adrian High School, O. L. Hayden ...... 864 
Hahira High School, Geo. W. Dickinson.. 861 


Union Consolidated, T. Evans Ritchie...... 845 
Warwick High School, J. H. Sims .......... 835 
Sardis Consolidated, C. M. Reed .......... 834 
Eastanollee High School, D. D. Still and 

ESE ESE PETER E OCCT ET 832 
McPhail Institute (Sylvester), Geo. I. Mar- 

EEN Pian dacs 540504 b0440K00 55-00-4809 05 45 826 
Sonoraville High School, Clark R, Wilcox 823 
Rentz High School, L. H. Cook............. 820 


Washington High School, L. E. Hemrick 819 


The highest scoring teacher in this 
list is declared the Master Teacher for 
the year and is entered in the Southern 
Master Teacher Contest. Mr. Turner, 
who won this honor, will also receive the 
prize offered by the Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda Educational Bureau. 


Competing for State Honors 


_ of the features of the program 
when, the Future Farmers of Geor- 
gia hold their second annual convention 
at Camp Wilkins during the week of 
July 21-26 will be the finals in the state 
F. F. G. speaking contest. 


Elimination contests have been held in 
all of the vocational schools of the state 
for the purpose of selecting the speakers 
for the final contest to be held in Athens. 
The ten boys who will compete for the 
honor of representing Georgia, and the 
schools they represent are given below :— 

District 1.—Watson Powell, Funston Consoli- 
dated, and Harold Grogan, Sale City. 

District 2.—Othnie Rowe, Rentz, and Harold 
Sapp, Waynesboro. 

District 3.—Holcombe Dacus, Union Consoli- 
dated, and J. M. Fletcher, Cochran. 

District 4.—Bill Sweet, Mt. Zion Seminary, 
and John Owens, Cummings. 

District 5.—Lanier Shiflet, Sardis 
dated, and Will A. Maddox, Winder. 


Consoli- 


The winner in the contest at Athens 
wi! get a free trip to Kansas City next 
November to attend the F. F. A. con- 
vention and the American Royal Live 
Stock Show. He will also compete in 
Athens next October with speakers from 
other Southern States for the privilege 


‘ canteen. 





of representing the South in the final 
contest at Kansas City in which $1,500 
in prizes will be awarded to the four 
speakers by Senator “Arthur Capper of 
Kansas. 

Boys Erect Building 


HE F. F. G. chapter of the Sale City 

High School is struggling to provide 
a scholarship so that each year one mem- 
ber of the chapter, on completing high 
school, can enter the State College of 
Agriculture. 

They expect to provide $200 a year. 
Last year the money was raised by win- 
ning prizes for exhibits at fairs, giving 
entertainments, and by operating a school 
One of their number has used 
that money this year in paying part of 
his college expenses. The money is loaned 
at 5 per cent. 

To provide enough for a scholarship 
each year is very difficult, but these boys 


used by the vice president as a symbol of 
office and in the initiation ceremony. This 
is a gift that every chapter will greatly 
appreciate. 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
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Farming—An Indispensable 
Industry 


REALIZE it takes all the different 

occupations combined to compose the 
complete team and I felt a few remarks 
about the farmer in a general way would 
not be out of place in The Progressive 
Farmer of which I am a reader. 


I often think of a remark I heard 
Judge Richardson make one time in a 
public speech in talking about us farm- 
ers. He said the farmer was the back- 
bone of all wealth. I believe that every 








. F. G. CHAPTER ERECTS BUILDING 
The Sale City, Ga., chapter of the Future Farmers of Georgia has erected a building on the 


main street of their town this year. 


bers of the chapter to get a college education. 


boys who built it—and own it. 


hit upon a unique scheme. They built a 
building “down town” which they have 
leased to a merchant. The rentals from 
the building are to provide the money to 
carry out their chapter plan. Clovis Turk 
is the teacher of vocational agriculture 
in this school and advisor of the local 
chapter. 


Future Farmer News Notes 


An F. F. A. Manual.— The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has just published a manual 
for the Future Farmers of America. The 
manual sells for 15 cents a copy. Every 
boy who expects to be a well-informed 
member of the F. F. A. should order one 
of these books at once. 

A Southern Advisor.—At the South- 
ern regional conference of state super- 
visors of agricultural education and pro- 
fessors of agricultural education, which 
was recently held at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
D. M. Clements, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, Nashville, Tenn., was 
selected as the Southern advisor to the 
F. F. A. This is an honor well given. 
No man has worked more earnestly for 
the national organization of vocational 
boys than Mr. Clements. He will be 
glad to hear from any of the members. 

Chapter Plows Free.— John Decre 
and Co., Moline, Ill., are making 12-inch 
plows as gifts for the F. F. A. chapters 
of America. Each chapter in good stand- 
ing is to receive one of these plows, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made by 
Henry Groseclose, executive secretary, 
Blacksburg, Va. These plows are to be 


The profits made from rentals are to be used to help mem- 


In this picture you see the building and the 


member of the different occupations will 
agree with me that the judge made a 
correct statement. We are the provid- 
ers for all mankind. Upon us every hu- 
man being constantly depends. Because 
of our industry, America now leads the 
world. Her great commerce is the work 
of our hands. Her balance of trade 
springs from the furrows of our farms. 
Our reapers bring food for today, our 
plows bring promise for tomorrow. In 
war we are absolute: in peace we are 
indispensable, our country’s surest de- 
fense and constant reliance. 


We are the very soul of America, the 
hope of a race, the balance wheel of 
civilization. When we prosper men are 
happy; when we fail all the world suf- 
fers. We live with nature, walk in the 
green fields under the golden sunlight, out 
in the great open where the brain and 
brawn and toil supply mankind’s primary 
needs, and we try to do our humble part 
to carry out the great plans of God. 
Even the birds are our companions. They 
greet us with songs at the new day’s 
dawn and chum with us till the sun goes 
beneath the western horizon. 


If it were not for us the treasures of 
the earth would remain securely locked. 
The granaries would be doomed speedily 
to decay. Through us is produced the 
energy that maintains the spark of life. 
We rise with the early dawn and retire 
after a hard day’s work is done. We are 
your friends. We are the farmers. 


J. A. BUFORD. 
Madison County, Ala. 





| TRY TO KEEP UP 


1 

By J. H. WOOD | 

\ Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer oa 
x 





E ARE living in an age of prog- 
ress. Every effort is being made to 
do everything better and faster. More 
time and money are being devoted to 
work out better and cheaper practices in 
all lines of endeavor. Keen competition 
and the added cost of living are the result 
of progress but in reality make progress 
even more imperative. 
Progress in methods of management 
with poultry has been great since the 
Methods of feeding, brooding 


war. 
practices, confinement raising, etc., are 
practices we would not have dreamed 
possible only a few years ago. Most of 


these modern methods make it possible 
to raise a larger percentage of chicks, 
raise them faster, and with less labor 
than under the old plan. 

During the summer all of us will have 
an opportunity to travel to some extent. 
For the sake of our chickens as well as 
pocketbooks, let us make an extra effort 
to visit several up-to-date poultry plants 
A poultry plant that is an absolute fail- 
ure will no doubt show some worth while 
practices or equipment. 

Visit your state college of agriculture 
and experiment station as well as similar 
institutions in neighboring states, if pos- 
sible. Visit your neighbor and _ success- 
ful poultry raisers in neighboring com- 
munities. 

In most sections, county poultry meet- 
ings and state-wide meetings will be held 
during the summer. While many might 
feel that they cannot leave their work to 
attend, everyone should pick up advice 
that would be worth much to them from 
a dollars and cents standpoint. The social 
value of meeting others in the same line 
of work is interesting and helpful. Peo- 
ple engaged in every phase of commer- 
cial work have their organizations to 
promote their work and for codperative 
study. Why should the farmer not benefit 
by the same practice? 





| SUMMER FEEDING OF COWS | 


GOOD many cows are not fed prop- 
erly in summer. F. W. Burns, ex- 
tension dairyman, Auburn, Alabama, says 
that farmers fre- 
quently make a mis- 
take by depending 
on pastures for a big 
part of feed for 
cows giving milk. 
Such cows need a 
good grain ration 
and either of the 
following is recom- 
mended :— 








P. 0. DAVIS 


1. 200 pounds corn and cob meal 
50 pounds ground oats 
50 pounds cottonseed meal 

2. 200 pounds corn and cob meal 
50 pounds wheat bran 
50 pounds cottonseed meal 

3. 200 pounds corn and cob meal 
50 pounds velvet bean meal 
50 pounds cottonseed meal 


Rates of feeding milk cows on good 
pasture, as recommended by Mr. Burns, 
are :— 

“For feeding cows giving no more than 
20 pounds of milk daily, feed 1 pound of 
concentrates for each 6 pounds of milk. 

For cows giving 25-30 pounds of milk 
daily, feed 1 pound of concentrates for 
each 5 pounds of milk. 

“For cows giving more than 30 pounds 
of milk, feed 1 pound of concentrates for 
each 4 pounds of milk. 

“Early in the spring when pastures are 
very watery or in late fall when pastures 
become dry it is usually advisable to feed 
the full grain ration as in winter.” 


P. O. DAVIS. 
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June 28, 193¢ 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here It Is from Alabama and Georgia 


— annual tobacco field meeting was 
held at the Coastal Plains Experi- 
ment Station at Tifton, Ga., on Thursday, 
June 26. <A_ representative crowd of 
South Georgia and North Florida farm- 
ers attended. 


Turner County has six entries in the 
ton litter contest and all litters are mak- 
ing maximum growth and gains, reports 
County Agent E. C. Mann in the Wire- 
grass Farmer. Owners of litters are: T. 
E. Brown, Jr., Earl Eidson, Spurgeon 
Roberts, T. A. White, Mrs. Lizzie Thomp- 
son, and G. H. Eidson. Turner County 
also has 11 4-H club boys and nine adult 
farmers entered in the five-acre cotton 
contest. 


Coweta County, Georgia, had ship- 
ped 20 cars of peaches up to Thursday, 
June 19, according to reports in the New- 
nan Herald. The county is expected to 
ship around 400 cars which will bring’ 
in approximately a half million dollars. 


The Future Farmers of America 
chapter at Rogersville, Ala., will conduct 
a trip through Mississippi and Alabama, 
starting July 7, for the purpose of study- 
ing farming and dairying in these states, 
says the Florence Herald. The route will 
include Amory, Aberdeen, Columbus, 


More of Aunt Het 








Let Women Talk Clothes 


“(NOUSIN Ed got me_ provoked 

yesterday a-makin’ fun o’ women 
because they talk about clothes, an’ 
I told him that women talkin’ about 
clothes didn’t seem no more silly to 
me than men talkin’ about liquor. 

“Folks talk about things they take 
the most interest in, an’ they take the 
most interest in things that help ’em 
forget the trials an’ tribulations 0’ 
life. ¥ 

“Clothes; is a kind o’ tonic that up- 
lifts the spirit, an’ they affect men 
same as they do women. 

“You take a man that’s about ready 
to give up an’ take arsenic or have 
a good cry because business ain’t good, 
an’ you roach him an’ shave him an’ 
slick him u_ in a new suit o’ clothes, 
an’ first thing you know he’s got his 
chest stuck out like a pigeon and is 
makin’ eyes at the flapjack girl in 
Child’s window. 

“That’s the way new clothes in- 
spires a woman, too, an’ the only rea- 
son she talks about ‘'em more is be- 
cause she needs ’em more. 


“She’s got more misery to forget. 


“There ain’t no sorrow an’ afflic- 
tion that a new hat an’ a swell frock 
won’t soothe an’ comfort. 


“A man goes out an’ spends twenty 
dollars to drown his troubles, an’ a 
woman can take half that much an’ 
get the same results with a new hat 


an’ not wish she was dead next 


,” 


mornin’. 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1950, by Publishers Syndicate) 











Starkville, Macon, and Meridian, Miss., 
and Mobile, Bay Minette, Brewton, Ev- 
ergreen, Greenville, Montgomery, and 
Auburn, Alabama. 


Field inspection has been resumed 
in the Mediterranean fruit fly territory 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and it is hoped that conditions 
will be found such as to justify modifi- 
cation of existing quarantine regulations. 


More than 70 acres of land in Bald- 
win County, Ala. has been cleared and 
planted to asparagus seed, says the Bald- 
wit Times. The planting is for the pur- 
pose of providing roots to growers in the 
county next fall. Approximately 1,000 
acres will be planted if enough high grade 
roots are raised. 

Four-H club work for girls in Polk 
County, Ga., is making excellent growth, 
says the Cedartown Standard. Four new 
clubs have recently been organized. The 
first Saturday in June a joint meeting of 
the girls and club women of the county 
was held, with gratifying results. 

The June poultry sale in Hart 
County, Ga., disposed of 3,300 pounds of 
poultry, netting $625 to the codperating 
farmers, says the Hartwell Sun. 

Bankers of Calhoun County, Ala., have 
taken an active interest in the safe-farm- 
ing program sponsored by their county 
agent, S. R. Doughty. They recently 
agreed to sponsor a county-wide soil- 
building program. They will insist that 
customers plant at least five acres of 
vetch or peas and begin terracing this fall. 

The Wayne County, Georgia, 4-H 
club rally, held on June 16 was very suc- 
cessful. The principal purpose of the 
meeting was to honor Jethro Duncan, one 
of the winners of trips to the National 
4-H Club Camp in Washington. 

Four-H club girls of Lee County, 
Alabama, will hold their annual camp at 
Spring Villa July 9-12, says the Opelika 
Daily News. A good enrollment seems 
assured, and a splendid program is being 
planned. 

The first state-wide meeting of Fu- 
ture Farmers of Alabama will be held at 
Auburn July 11-12. Officials will megt 
on the 11th and a general meeting will 
be held the following day. There are 115 
vocational agricultural schools in Ala- 
bama and each of them having a chapter 
of the F. F. A., is expected to send one 
or more representatives. 

Dr. W. W. Scott of the state veter- 
inarian’s office, and County Agent W. 
A. Lundy, of Taylor County, Ga., tested 
198 cows for tuberculosis without finding 
a single reactor, we read in the Butler 
Herald. This is a record to be proud of. 
With one exception, the farmers cooper- 
ated in the work thoroughly. 

A small herd of registered Here- 
ford cattle has been bought by William 
Wright and Britt Belcher of Roanoke, 
Ala., says the Roanoke Leader. The herd 
consists of six heifers and one bull, all 
slightly under a year old. They were 
brought in from South Georgia. The 
owners hope to further beef cattle grow- 
ing in Randolph County. 

Farmers of Greene County, Ala- 
bama, cleared, $300 a day or almost 
$10,000 per month through the sale of 
milk, according to County Agent H. C. 
Appleton. One farmer in the county has 
recently bought 23 high grade Holstein 
cows and a registered Holstein bull. 


Dothan’s semi-annual Kiwanis-Agri- 
cultural Institute was held June 18. A 
full day’s program featuring diversifica- 
tion and livestock was presented, with a 
number of out-of-town speakers. 

Evidence favoring better cotton seed 


is presented by Jackson County, Ala. M. 
T. Gowder, county agent, said that more 
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HE following represent average prices at 


he Treno of the Markets 


designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 


Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.0534 $0.05% $0.063%4 : Pree 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt............: 75 *2.80 3.25 1.90 
a a 9.60 10.00 10.90 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 10.90 10.30 13.56 Tae 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......... 20% 191% +.29 7.21 
A ee ee Sa ee 20 2414 25% 14 
me NN Re i me rs ce 32% 33% 43 254 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... IBY 1.10 1.18% 1.11% 
Corn, No. 2 wetted, OW. ...6cccceeess 76% $.77 91% 64% 
oe Se a Se eee eee 38 43Y 42%, 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ............ 19.50 19.50 19.50 17.30 

New York :— 

Cotton, middling, spot, fb. .......... 1355 .1640 1880 1334 
oe eee ee eee 5.12 6.75 ta0° = “nu 

* No. Round White. + Fresh firsts. %tWNo. 3. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 
operation during May, consumption and exports of cotton during May of each year, 


and also for ten months ending May 31:— 


Spindles in operation (in millions)............ 


Consumption by domestic mills for May...... 


1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
31 33 32 


Consumption by domestic mills for 10 months 


ending 
Baxports for BEA... .ccsccvcccces 


Exports for 10 months ending May 31........ 


SS RRR Oe eee eer res 


evacewen 23 29 

(in thousand of bales) 
ee 474 669 578 630 516 
oeeeceee 5,330 5,974 5,884 5,960 5,476 
Seedawake 209 313 578 612 412 
Sea lecen 6,329 7,507 6,733 10,086 7,357 








than 12,000 bushels of D. P. L. and Wil- 
son type big boll cotton seed were planted 
in the county this year alongside native 
varieties. The improved varieties gave a 
good stand under the unfavorable weather 
conditions while the native varieties gave 
a broken stand. 


Whitfield County, Georgia, 4-H pig 
clubsters will be financed by the Dalton 
Civitan Club, reports the Dalton Citi- 
sen. A revolving fund of $100 has been 
voted by the club to be loaned to club 
members. As it is repaid, the money 
will be loaned to others. 


Random Bits of Static 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


GREAT many people who enjoy 
radio programs very, very much 


have only a vague idea as to how broad- 
casting is done. They do not have an 
opportunity to visit a station and see the 
staff at work, as busy as the proverbial 
bee, and yet making each minute and each 
movement count. Especially do people 
ask, “How in the world are the big 
nation-wide hookups made?” To an- 
swer these questions we are giving a 
brief outline of how broadcasting is done 
and how the chain programs are sent 
out simultaneously from a large number 
of stations. 
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To visit the focal point or the key sta- 
tion of one of the country’s nation-wide 
chains is to learn the literal meaning of 
precision. In no other business in the 
world is such stress and importance placed 
upon the word “precision.” Every word 
uttered is weighed in relation to time. 
Every human movement is gauged by the 
hand of the clock. Keeping an appoint- 
ment in the theatre of the air is keep- 
ing a tryst with 60,000,000 eager listeners. 


The studio visitor is at once impressed, 
upon entering the reception room, with 
the quiet luxury of his surroundings. The 
deep carpets, panelled walls, leather 
lounges, and soft lights alll give the 
formal atmosphere of a sumptuously con- 
ceived drawing room. He would im- 
mediately suspect the smartly uniformed 
messengers as being part of a great hotel. 
Hurrying about, they are ushering ar- 
tists and visitors to their proper desti- 
nations. 

The keeping of this appointment with 
the microphone is the first ironclad rule 
of broadcasting. For, just as great rail- 
roads and transportation companies op- 
erate their carriers on schedule, so does 
the broadcasting agency. Perhaps more 
so. For in radio the seconds count, while 
in railroading, a minute may be lost and 
made up. A minute or second lost to a 
radio program is irretrievable. 
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Thus we follow the artists into the 


studio and arrive at the actual technique 
of a broadcast. A great symphony or- 
chestra is posed “on its mark,” ready to 
go into action. The baton of the con- 
ductor is raised. The announcer is at his 
microphone post. Absolute silence pre- 
vails and all have their eyes fixed on the 
control operator who sits in an adjoining, 
sound-proof glass enclosure awaiting the 
last word of the program that precedes 
it. By a system of mute signals he in- 
dicates to the announcer and conductor 
that he now controls the wire. The an- 
nouncer presses a button alongside the 
microphone, the orchestra bursts into the 
strain of melody. The world hears. 


These sound impulses pass into the 
mouthpiece of the microphone and are 
sped on their way to the man in the con- 
trol room, who blends and modulates 
them to the taste of his trained ear by 
means of the amplifying mixer before 
him. By a series of dials on this re- 
markable instrument, the tension of both 
instrumental and voice notes is regis- 
tered, so that the operator may selective- 
ly proportion them before sending them 
forward to a more careful censoring 
control. Here they go through the rigid 
tests of the ear phones and the loud 


speaker, meanwhile retaining the same 
principle and identity of an ordinary 
telephone. 
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Then follows the process of sending th 
broadcast to the chain or group of sta- 
tions, scattered over the entire country, 
who await the “stand by” signal on their 
receiving end. To every station on a 
chain there are two direct private wires, 
one of which carries the program, the 
other serving as a communication wire 
to check up any deficiency in the service. 

Thus your pet station receives the pro- 
gram from the studios in New York over 
these wires. They are despatched just as 
an ordinary telephone message and not 
until they reach the lofty transmitter of 
the station do they become the myserious 
waves of the air, known as radio. Ina 
similar manner the cycle is completed 
to the vast network of the system. 
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“Sanitation Approved”—Watch 
for This Sign Along Highways 
HOOPEE, we've got it! 


year ago, we had in this column an 
article entitled “Summer Camps and 
Tourist Camps” in which we pointed out 
the desirability of 
cleanliness and sani- 
tation, from the 
standpoint of the 
seller as well as the 
buyer. The public 
was warned and 
' asked not to patron- 
ize places along the 
highway that had 
food or supplies to 
sell, unless they had 
clean food and sanitary surroundings. 


Owners were also advised to have the 
health department or someone in au- 
thority to inspect their place, and to put 
out some kind of conspicuous sign to 
show that milk and other foods were 
clean and the surroundings sanitary. It 
was pointed out that such an arrange- 
ment would be of great benefit to the 
seller as well as to the buyer. 

II 


Now comes the North Carolina State 
Board of Health Bureau of Sanitation 
and Engineering with a most practical 
plan for carrying into effect, in a more 
logical and far-reaching way, the above 
mentioned suggestions. The very thing 
we advocated has come to pass. 

I hope that other Southern States that 
do not have in force something along 
this line, will emulate the North Carolina 
State Board of Health and get busy. 

The North Carolina plan 


three sets of sanitary regulations :— 


Over a 





DR. REGISTER 


provides 


1. Comfort Stations.—This set contains eight 
regulations applying to light, ventilation, clean- 
liness of surroundings, soap, towels, and 
toilets. 

2. Roadside Water Supply.—The regulations 
in this set require a source of water supply 
that is protected against contamination, and 
also adequate provision for cleanliness and 
safety in the drinking vessels. 

3. Lodging and Food.—This set provides a 
standard of cleanliness and comfort in lodg- 
ing accommodations and in the serving of 
meals. 


To all roadside service stations that 
comply with its regulations, the State 
Board of Health will furnish a metal 


sign 14 inches square containing the 
words 
“SANITATION APPROVED” 


in letters of conspicuous size and read- 
able for some distance. In order that 
this sign may have a real meaning, the 
State Board of Health announces that the 
privilege of displaying it will not be au- 
thorized at any station until the sanitary 
requirement for any and all the above 
enumerated services offered at such sta- 
tions have been fully complied with. Fur- 
thermore, says the State Board of Health, 
the continued display of the sign will 
not be permitted at any station where 
the management neglects or fails to 
maintain strict compliance to the stand- 
ards of sanitation. 
Ill 

This “Sanitation Approved” sign will 
be a fine advertisement for the place that 
displays it. In a letter on this subject 
sent out to filling station operators the 
State Board of Health says :— 
* “In view of the insistent demands 
by the traveling public for more sanitary 
and respectable roadside accommodations, 
it is readily apparent that no one operat- 


ing a roadside service can enjoy more ef- 


fective advertising than the display. of the 


Here’s Inspiration, Information, and 
Recreation for All the Family 


sign announcing the official approval of 
the State Board of Health. Naturally, 
the more progressive stations will take 
advantage of this opportunity promptly, 
while the other stations, which is the 
group responsible for the general public 
dissatisfaction with these roadside serv- 
ices, will likely not be interested until 
they find that the traveling public pre- 
fers to patronize those places where there 
is displayed official announcement of sat- 
isfactory sanitation.” 


| BABY CHICK CONVENTION | 
| 

PROGRESSIVE hatcheryman can- 

not afford to miss the usual meet- 
ing of the International Baby Chick As- 
sociation to be held in Detroit July 
7-8-9-10. Every popular make of poul- 
try equipment will be on display at this 
convention. Educational meetings are on 
the program daily. Entertainment is plen- 
tiful. Mix with several thousands of 
hatchery operators who are in the same 
business and working for the poultry 
business of this country. 

If you are going to stay in the poultry 
business you owe it to yourself, your 
flock owners, and your customers to at- 
tend this wonderful convention. 


| VACATIONING AT HOME. | 


JACATIONS must be lovely things. 
They do not come my way, but re- 
membrance of a camping trip spent on 
the banks of the wide rolling Savannah 
years ago still lingers cool and green 
with me. I still can see the blue smoke 
curling up from our camp fire, smell the 
delicious mixed aroma of frying fish and 
boiling coffee, and hear the merry laugh- 
ter of many friends as we gathered 
around an improvised table under the 
great oak trees. In the hope that those 
wonderful days might be duplicated, I 
have kept an old oven hanging back of 
the stove ready to serve again. But some- 
how the years come and go, and there are 
no more camping trips. “Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” says Holy Writ. 
It is very true. 

Still, vacationing at home is not to be 
despised. A friend was noting the beauty 
of the surrounding hills and remarked 
that it was useless to go elsewhere seek- 
ing beauty if appreciation of our own 
hills and valleys was lacking. This is 
absolutely true. If we have seeing eyes, 
beauty is everywhere. I would thrill at 
the sight of the towering mountains and 
the mysterious ebb and flow of the tide, 
but since these are denied me, I need not 
close my eyes to nature’s wonders around 
me. I will take note of the daisy at my 
feet, which is as wonderful as either, 
come to think of it. When a sunset of 
blue and rose and silver is canvased 
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FORE 


CAST 





(Copyright by Public Ledger.) 


Put Fore and Cast together to make 
Forecast by climbing down a rung at a 
time, changing one letter only in each 
step without transposing. Elsewhere in 
this issue is the answer. 


against the evening sky I pause with milk 
pail on my‘arm to wonder at the skill of 
the Master Artist. The creek that winds 
through our farm is a small stream, and 
no pleasure boat could sail on it, but it is 
deep enough for a cool dip and little chil- 
dren can paddle in the shade of the over 
leaning beeches. The footpath that dips 
down through the woods must be sus- 
piciously like a mountain trail. The views 
from our hills are not as inspiring as those 
from the mountains perhaps, but they are 
restful to tired eyes, and we are grateful 
for them. 

The mountain and Mahomet must be 
gotten together and this is my plan. Let 
other stay-at-homes try it. 

RURALITE. 

Abbeville County, S. C. 


Our Week ly Sermon 


By REVJI.W. HOLLAND DD 
Dealing Wit With Fogs 


GERMAN scientist is studying the 

upper atmosphere. He finds that 
there are no fogs a few miles above the 
earth. He also finds that vision is much 
better there, and 
that the air resist- 
ance is less. He 
hopes to build a 
plane that will fly 
many miles high. 

I am interested in 
what he says about 
fogs. Astronomers 
build their observa- 
tories upon heights 
where the air is 
rarer, and fogs are less frequent. 

If people who desire to live the highest 
kind of a spiritual life could only learn 
from this scientist the laws of clearer vis- 
ion! 

The soul needs to get upon the heights 
to see well. Moral fogginess comes from 
fiving too close to the earth. Selfishness 
blurs our eyes. 
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What fogs do we meet most often? 

The fogs of doubt and distrust will 
darken the forward look. Someone said, 
“There are six things necessary to a 
happy home. The first is faith, and 
the other five are confidence.” Just 
within a few days I have talked with a 
man and his wife who have allowed 
their love to become estranged. As they 
talked over their imaginary difficulties, 
both came to the conclusion that a mu- 
tual distrust had obscured their eyes to 
the good points of the other. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


A self-distrustful person can have no 
forward urge. When you are self-dis- 
trustful, fly above that thick fog, and 
you will see that God and the Universe 
are in league with every good thing you 
desire to do. 

i i 


The fogs of wrongdoing will be any 
man’s undoing. You can’t think straight 
and walk crooked. A heterodox life.will 
be as tanglefoot to the most orthodox 
head. Bad living brings on foggy views 
of life. It can’t help it. An athlete 
could as well win races on a diet of pie as 
@ person think clearly with a heart full 
of impiety. “They err in vision, they 
stumble in judgment,” is the sentence of 


a true prophet of God. 
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Last summer my wife and I had the 
pleasure of a journey to Oregon and 
Washington. 
Rainier. 


I wanted to see Mount 
I was told that I would be able 


to see it from our hotel window. I look- 
ed, and the mountain was not there. 
We boarded a bus and drove for two 
hours in the direction of the mountain, 
and rode halfway up its marvelous scenic 
slopes. Finally, we came into full view 
of the summit. The fog had lifted. The 
next morning from our window I looked, 
and there, almost one hundred miles 
away, like a poet’s dream in the night, 
stood the snowy peak of America’s most 
picturesque mountain. 

It is possible to rise above the fogs of 
human misunderstandings, and human 
fears. One can mount by prayer and 
love far above the selfish plane of mere 
animal living. 

Life is sodden when it is lived so close 
to the sod. Life is beautiful as we lift 
our eyes from the sod for a vision of God 
that will transform our thoughts, our 
friendships, and our business and social 
practices. 





i, CORNER POSTS MUST BE 
ANCHORED 


URING a several mile drive a few 

days ago, I took particular notice 
that quite a good percentage of our bet- 
ter farmers are getting away from the 
diagonal brace from near the top of the 
corner fence post to the second post near 
the ground and are gradually coming to 
the much more satisfactory type of hori- 
zontal brace just below the top of the 
fence. The diagonal brace is wrong, since 
the heavy push of this brace to meet the 
pull of the fence has a very considerable 
upward thrust on the corner post tending 
to lift it out of the ground. This upward 
thrust, combined with the lifting effect 
of freezing, is the reason why so many 
corner posts lift up and allow the fence 
to slack. The horizontal brace does not 
have this lifting effect. 





Many farmers do not understand that 
the pull of the fence should be taken care 
of by a deadman or some other type of 
buried anchor. A simple and also very 
effective arrangement is to use heavy 
creosoted wood or other long life posts 
for the end post and second post, run a 
heavy pipe or creosoted wood brace from 
near the top of the fence on the end post 
to a point a little higher on the second 
post, then run a heavy twisted wire cable 
from near the top of the second post back 
to a deadman or other buried anchor just 
beyond the end post. When this cable is 
tightened enough to pull the corner post 
back just a trifle, the pull of the fence 
will straighten it up and the combination 
of brace and anchor will hdld the fence 
tight for the life of the posts and there 
will be no chance for the posts to heave. 
Fence anchors are now on the market 
which are better than deadmen and cheaper 
when one considers the labor of putting 
them in. I. W. DICKERSON. 


Tavorite Rible Verses 


ROV. 9:10—The fear of the Lord is 

the beginning of wisdom, and the 
knowledge of the holy is understanding. 
(An Old Testament favorite in our re- 
cent questionnaire.) 

Matthew 6:19-20—Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
steal. (A New Testament favorite in our 
recent questionnaire.) 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 
Fore; 2, 














Solution to Fore-Cast: 1, 
Core; 3, Care; 4, Case; 5, Cast. 
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Next Season’s Profit Makers: Their Care 


Also, Some Pertinent Hints About 
Caring for Poultry of All Ages 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE present young stock are next 

season’s profit makers and should be 
carefully watched. Often we pay close 
attention to the small chicks until they are 
weaned from heat or 
over the “danger” 
period as is often 
said. However, the 
danger period is 
never over and young 
stock should be care- 
fully attended to un- 
til maturity at least. 

Sanitation.—Ob- 
servations show that 
unsanitary conditions 
cause or induce all kinds of troubles with 
poultry. A few years ago strict sanita- 
tion was not as important as at the pres- 
ent time. In the first place fowls were 
not kept in large flocks on small areas. 
Transportation was slow and less general. 
Today diseases and parasites are spread 
by wild birds, animals, people, and all 
kinds of vehicles of travel and transpor- 
tation. There is more money being made 
from poultry today than years ago but 
more attention to details is needed than 
ever before. 

Roosting Quarters.—Roosting quar- 
ters should he roomy, well ventilated, 
and kept clean. Crowding causes colds, 
roup, and weakens chickens so that they 
are susceptible to all diseases. 


Clean Yards.—Clean yards are im- 
perative, especially where clay or other 
hard, heavy soils are present. The young 
stock should not run with the old flock 
for they are likely to contract diseases 
or parasites. If possible, young stock 
should range on land that has been free 
of chickens for a year or more. If new 
land is not available the old ground 
should be limed twice a year and turned 
occasionally. If land near houses is hard, 
it will pay to sweep it thoroughly before 
plowing. Water puddles of stagnant 
water or damp muddy places should not 
be available for chickens to eat or drink 
from. 

Grit.— A hard, non-soluble grit is 
necessary for poultry of all ages. Soft 
grit and grit that becomes quickly solu- 
ble is not satisfactory. Many of our 
Southern soils lack sufficient grit. Com- 
mercial grit should be obtained under 
such circumstances. The cost of grit is 
negligible. 

Feeding.— Chickens cannot grow 
properly and develop into sturdy, strong, 
working fowls without the proper feed. 
An enormous amount of work has been 
done to determine what feeds will develop 
chickens properly and most economically. 
Chickens fed improperly will be stunted, 
overgrown, lack bone, develop too slowly, 
or develop sexually at the expense of size 
and cannot show the profits that will be 





expected. There are many good growing 

rations on the market that are reliable. 

It is poor business, however, to take a 

chance on a poor ration either prepared 

or home mixed. The following is a home 

mixture that will give good results :— 
GROWING RATION 


Pounds 
GOORIN iiinss siccdicccccseces 100 
EE SN carcisceckanadeasacksbie 100 
Wheat middlings ...........cccee0 100 
EE ba da a sacaieyesueseaanen wens 75 
SE TE MEE 6 o csinasavinnss<eeusa 25 
SE DS «xn cn anesanenneeeekssenene 38 
i ME coi han vanéeevewas¥ounden’ 25 
PE MEE scan contenwebareckeabcnue sh 20 
Oyster shell (ground) ............. 10 
OE EE eee errs 5 
NE 24 kiskistitacnpeaninesasisens 2 
Was dctesssnnsadexesatances 500 


If a good grade alfalfa leaf meal can- 
not be obtained, supplement with oat- 
meal. 

Many other formulas will give equally 
good results. Corn alone will 
not suffice. Milk in some form 
should be given when possible. 


Write to your state college or 
experiment station for formulas 
if you have home-grown feeds 
that you wish to utilize in the 
poultry rations. We will be glad 
to work out formulas utilizing 
what grains you have. It is probable, 
however, that some ingredients will have 
to be purchased. 


Other Rations—In addition to the 
grain rations, green feed should be given 
daily if succulent pastures are not avail- 
able. If you are not advised, ask your 
county agent what crops will give you 
the best green feed for poultry during 
the summer. New Zealand spinach will 
grow during the summer in many sec- 
tions where other good summer crops 
are hard to find. This vegetable makes a 
good green for humans as well as poultry. 
It should be planted in rows so that it 
can be cultivated. New Zealand spinach 
grows as fast as it is cut back and re- 
seeds itself in the fall. The second year’s 
crop will be bigger than the first. 

Where green crops are scarce, legume 
hay is a good substitute. 

Oyster Shell.—Chickens need calci- 
um carbonate for bone building and blood. 
This can best be obtained from oyster 


shell. Clean, fresh shell is desirable. 
Chickens will not eat much dirty, dusty 
shell. Shell containers should  occa- 


sicnally be emptied out into the yard and 





refilled with fresh shell. 
shell is not satisfactory. 


Water—Water is one, if not the 
most important as well as cheapest of 
necessities. Clean, fresh water should be 
given twice daily and be available to the 
poultry at all times. Water containers 
should be washed and rinsed daily and 
disinfected at least once a week. 


Shade.—Satisfactory shade is abso- 
lutely essential for poultry in the South. 
It is probable that artificial shade is bet- 
ter than dense natural shade from the 
sanitary standpoint. The ground around 
dense natural shade is likely to become 
contaminated and sour. Artificial shade 
canbe moved. Artificial shade can be 
made of lumber, metal, brush, or in fact any 
material that will allow chickens to get 
in out of the sun. If you will notice you 
will seldom see chickens of any age out 
in the hot sun during the hot part of the 
day. If any chickens are in the 
sun it will only be for a very 
short time. 


Real old dry 


Too many make the mistake 
of having the shade too close 
to the ground. True, such places 
break the sun, but they allow 
the heat to penetrate to the 
chickens. Shaders should be high 
enough to permit a free circulation of 
air over the chickens and have space 
enough so that heat from the roof does 
not hit them. Shaders should be high 
enough also to accommodate perches so 
that chickens can get up off the ground 
and allow a free circulation of air un- 
derneath as well as above them. 


Water containers and feed hoppers 
should be placed in shady places. The 
poultry house should also be opened in 
the back near the top and near the bot- 
tom so as to permit a clear circulation 
of air throughout the house. Southern 
poultry raisers need worry more about 
the summer sun and heat than the win- 
ter cold. 

I have dealt rather at length on this 
subject of shade and cool air but feel 
that best conditions are imperative. That 
this point needs emphasis I know, after 
traveling 1,200 miles and inspecting over 
150,000 young stock recently. 

Poultry raisers in the South can well 
consider insulated poultry houses and 
insulated shaders. Straw lofts are the 
most economical insulators for roofs. 

Pullorum Disease.—The most com- 


mon and troublesome disease of young 
chicks is white diarrhea. This disease 
usually takes its toll the first two weeks, 
There is no cure. Preventive action con- 
sists in testing parent stock if you hatch 
from your own eggs or if purchasing, de- 
mand clean. stock. 

Coccidiosis—This disease runs the 
above a close second for losses and trou- 
ble. In fact it may lead the pullorum 
disease in financial loss to Southern farm- 
ers. This disease was discussed in detail 
in a recent issue. Coccidiosis has been 
more troublesome this year than usual 
due to the unusual rains and changes in 
temperature. Milk, as described in these 
columns recently, will control coccidiosis. 


Worms.—The loss from worms each 
year is tremendous. The two most com- 
mon trouble makers are the roundworms 
and the tapeworms. Capsules or pills con- 
taining nicotine sulphate are good for 
roundworms. Capsules or pills contain- 
ing Kamala are excellent for tapeworms. 
Some manufacturers market pills or cap- 
sules containing both of these medicines 
to get both kinds of worms at the same 
time. An iodine product is one of the 
most efficient worm eradicators. This 
product and method of using it will be 
described in an early issue. 

To control worms it is necessary to ob- 
serve sanitary practices. All flocks should 
be wormed if present. Open the intestines 
of weak looking, emaciated fowls. If 
worms are present they will be easy to 
find. Ask your county agent to help if 
you are not sure. 

Mites.—Mites are a common and 
troublesome parasite and yet one of the 
easiest to control if treated early. Kero- 
sene oil mixed with an equal amount of 
old crank case oil will kill all mites that 
come in contact with the mixture. Perches, 
dropping boards, nests, and cracks and 
crevices where mites are found should be 
thoroughly painted with Carbesota, a 
wood preservative sold by building sup- 
ply people. It is very effective and one 
treatment will last a year. 

Put Away Equipment.—Incubators, 
brooders, and other seasonal equipment 
that will not be needed until next season 
should be thoroughly cleaned and put 
safely away for next year. Hot water 
equipment should be drained and aired. 
Wicks should be removed from incubator 
and brooder lamps and all oil, ashes, etc., 
removed. Iron equipment can be greased 
with lard and kerosene oil to prevent 
rusting. Equipment should be stored in 
some unused or little used place that is 
dry. Damp, wet places will cause warping, 
mildew, rust, etc. All baby chick feeders 
and water vessels should be cleaned and 
packed away. A small effort now will 
mean a big saving next season. A dollar 
saved is a dollar made. 








peer s How— 


To Feed Good Cows on Pasture 





TO FEED GRAIN TO 


GOOD cows 


ON PASTURE 


OHNESSIR - 
DIDNT BITE MY 
NAILS OR MAKE 
SNOOTS AT NOBODY 
ALL DAY — HONEST! 


NOW, MATILDA, 

HAVE YOU 

BEEN AGOOD 
LiL Cow? 


ERSEYS 3, JUERNSEY'S 


PRODUCING 20 TO4O LBS. 
OF MILK A DAY, 3 ToS LBS. 
OF GRAIN A DAY ~=—~™~ 


WELL, SHES BEEN GIWIN' 40 POUND 















WHY THAT , 
COW IN O'MILK FER TH PAST 2 MONTHS - 
TH GRAIN BUT IAINT BEEN FEEOIN' ER NO 


GRAIN .SO1 FIGGER SHES GOTA 
LOT COMIN, AN IM KEEPIN HER 
THERE TILL SHE MAKES ITUP. 
LOGICAL Aint 17? ~ 


Bin, EARL? 


























OLSTEINS erooucinc 


25 ro 50 POUNDS OF MILK 
ADAY SHOULD GET3 TO 
S BOUNDS OF GRAIN ~ 


IT DONT SEEM 
LiKE AEVEN BREAK, 
MABEL; WE PERDUCE 
So POUNDS O MILK 
AN’ ONLY GET © POUNDS 
© GRAIN FOR (IT 






JUST LIKE | ALWAYS 
SAID — WHAT WE 
COWS NEED IS A 

MENARY-HOGGIN' 


















ALOT mixta 


250 L8S.WHEAT BRAN 

250 LBS. COTTONSEED MEAL 
Or ANY FIRST CLASS 

COMMERCIAL MIXTURE 


vou Prd gn A maw ay 1€, SO 1m 












o' 
boa runes, SO PUPFED RICE, 
1BOWLS O'CREAM OF WHEAT, AN Ih 

BOWLS CBRAN FLAKES, AINT 
sae SWELL? 
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OT A eS SAIS eS oe eer netrenstes=sammnoeees 
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our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering 
and Florida. It will pay 


This is 


Georgia, 
many advertisers to use other 


per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
acquaintance. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business 


fhe Progress:ve Farmer 
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Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 
State plainly GN wanctenn geanes 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
—= 1 you Carolinas-V ingiate 150,000 C., 8. C., and Va s 19e per word $9.50 per inch 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley. 115,000 feiss.” La., Ark., W. Te An. 7e per word $7.00 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail, your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South .......---- 35¢_per word $32.50 per inch Your, ad set in larger type is more dis- 
in advance of publication date. dditiona P ee tinctive a attractive, ‘ote rates per 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in 
SPRORPP9D 9 DD CCC CCT TT TT ar iborrrer® PLP LOD PPDPM PP PPPPPODOLOGDD - PPDD POPPE PPDPPDOP 
Farms For Sale or Rent Beans Turkeys Farm Machinery 
Mammoth Yellows, $2.25; Biloxis, $2.35. Ww. Ss. Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs reduced: $3 dozen; Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
Alabama Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. two dozen $5. Sylvester Farm, Comer, Ala. draulie Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
40 acres: 34 acres cleared and farmed: level sandy Domesticated Narragansett Turkeys Stay at home Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
om “aaa Pt on Disie reed. S talles te town: WARNING.—Since jeading authorities advise us and lay at home. Very profitable. Send for Free Book. 
8 room house small barn, 2 chicken houses P 300 fruit that it is difficult to tell the difference betweon L. G. Smith Co., Bor N, Shelbyville, Ky 44 years Flour 
trees, 1 acre vineyard, $3,500 cash Rush, Carl A. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore in tu 196 pounds 48-S, $7.00; 24-8 We pay the 
Swansirom, Summerdale Ala ; , there may be substitution of Black Ebony for = - — freight or three 't in Is’ o1 tt G t teed t 
gwansirom, Summerdaic, Ala. _ reese Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 7 aust ber SOE cae uel cn ae” eae 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We L t k Mt " “I Mel h Ha nee hy ~~ = = 
Texas believe, all advertisers offering Otooten Boybeans in Ivestoc plain. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 
— ; ; ’ . our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
fare fan en the ace Pinna A Toke ieee oad | ae not Hable for “losses due ‘to ‘substitution ‘ot Berkshires Honey 
a e So i S exas? ce ang ~ 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55.000 acres in tracts of 80 ack Mbeny Sayscons ler Otestens. Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. Registered Berkshire Pure delicious Honey.  Five-pound pail, delivered, 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% * Pigs Sest breeding. $1; 10-pound pail. delivered, $2. loney Farms, May- 
eaerest. Cotton sure ej dane one _ » ena Otootans, $0; Tavedne, fi — em ver hew, Miss. 
a vale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crop vet Beans, $3; Running, $1.35. Srabham Peas “hates po 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located Whippoorwills, $3.75. | Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse. Duroc-Jerseys mR Pp * ga egg Ah owas, 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; goed Cowes. Fastman, Ga, Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. Mississippi. . te ule o 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn, a 
write R. 4, Murrey. General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., Peanuts New crop pure ie Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
5 six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Poland Chinas Coast Bee Co., Houma, 


Lubbock 











NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 

Porto Rico Pota tf Plants, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Col- 
lards: 1000, $1; ,000, $7.50, Evergreen Nursery, 
Gainesville, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1, 1,000 Tomato plants 
same price stage paid, prompt shipments. R. Chan 
elor, Seville, Ga. 

















Tomato, Potato and Collard plants, 1.000, $1.50 
10,000, $12 Good plants, prompt shipment. Bonnie 
Plant Farm, Uni ion Springs Ala. 

Summer Plants. Cabbage Tomat oes, Potatoes, Pep- 
per, Eegplants, Collards, 2 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000 
$2. postpaid. W. H. Branan, po my Ga, 

Summer Plants. Cabbage, tomatoes, Collards, Pepper, 
Eggplants, Potatoes, 200 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2 post- 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Rican and Boon Potato plants, $1 
1,000 delivered; 10,000, $8 collect New Stone Tomato, 
$1,15 1,000 w. 0 Ww aldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 
Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants; also C abbage, 
Tomato and Collard plants. Shipped promptly. $1.25 
thousand, mailed: $1 thousand, expressed; 10,000 up, 
75c thousand. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 
Choicest 
mato plants, 


~ Red Skin Porto 





8 ine h, “genuine 
roots wrapped, 
famous cabbage-heading 


Stone To- 
Cabbage: 
Col- 


Marglobe, New 
expert packing. 


Copenhagen, Wakefields; 
lard, 300, 60c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.35; postpaid, Clyde 
Maddox, Buford, Ga. 





High Grede Vegetable “Plants. 
varieties, 75c thousand. Tomatoes, $1.2 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.45. Ruby King 
hundred or $4 thousand Prompt shipment. 
packing. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

~ Now Ready for Fall and Winter —Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1; 1.000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala, 


-C abpage. all leading 
Collards, $1. 
Pepper, 50c 
Expert 





Potatoes 


90c thousand. L, E. Harrison, 


Porto Rico Potato plants, 
Dublin, Georgia 
YELLOW YAMS 

$1, 1,000; 5,000 up, 75c. Absolute guar- 
srences: any bank or banker. 
.ANT COMPANY 

“Roc kinghé im, Ga. 


PORTO RICO, 





Z 
Dp 
O7 
Kad 





Certified Red and Yellow Het Rican Potato evi 





Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Flat Runner, 
$4 hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 





Peanuts. — Selected farmers’ stock. Per nuns 
pounds: Runner, $3.40; White Spanish, $4.50 Sash 
with order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala 

Peas 

Mixed Peas, $3.50; Irons, Clays, $3.75; Brabhams, 

$4.50 D. F,. Moore, Brunson, S. C. 
Potatoes 


For Sule 


Lookout Mountain seed Potatoes for fall 
planting Ps 


H,. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala 





Miscellaneous Seeds 








Running Beans, $1.35. Get prices on Peas. Ben- 
nett & _Norris, 3, Eastman, C Ga. 
uzzi . Rye, Fulghum _ Oats. 





Details and prices 
Cc. 


vest. Olin Salley, Salley, 8. 





Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95° pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








 Poaltey and Rees 


Pullets! Pellets! Prem high egg producing serteee. 
Columbia, 8S. 




















All ag all_ breeds. Capital Farms, 
Baby Chicks 

Revs, Rocks, Leghorns: $9, prepaid. State accredit- 
el. Electrically hatched, Hamilton’s Hatchery, Grove 
Will, Ala 

Re«luced Prices— Rocks, Reds, ‘Orpingtons; 3 $9.! 50, 
100 hei vy mixed, $9; postpaid. Live delivery. Satilla 
aycross, Ga, 

Mathis s Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 


free Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 
Chicks 5%c Up.—Big, healthy, 
ey makers Purebred Two weeks 





quick maturing mon- 
guarantee to live. 
Farms, Box 











Medium type Poland China pigs. J. S. Officer, 
Sparta, Tenn, 


Poland Chinas, 
weighed 5,117, 180 days old. 


‘kin. ‘to world’s “champion; ton litter 
Feeding quality, prolif- 





icicy combined, Cc. C, Andrews, zark, ¢, Ala. 
For sale, pedigre ed Poland China pigs. 1 Three months 
okt. One boar—seven sows. Closely bred to National 


winners. Twelve fifty each. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. S. G. Swaim, Tuscalooga, Ala. 








Aberdeen-Angus 
For best Registered Angus, write Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C. 
Herefords 


Polled Hereford heifers and yearling bulls. Lamberts, 


Darlington, Alabama. 


male and female. 
Covington, Ga 


Hereford cattle; 
Lunsford, 


Registered Polled 
Write for prices. Perry E. 








Union Hill Stock Farm, Polled Herefords. Herd es- 
tablished 1924. Gov. accredited, bloodlines, Bullion 4th, 
Anxiety 4th, Fairfax and Grove. Our herd is repre- 
sented in four states and Hawaiian Islands, 
three bulls, ten females, $125 to $200. Lynn 





Bros., 





Ty oxville, Union County, Ky 
Jerseys 
For Sale.—Two fine bulls, three years; one fifteen 
months. Sired by Pogis Lad. T. B. free. Orin Pear- 


son, Shelby, Ala, 





Sheep 


Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 


Shropshire and 
Sevierville, Tenn. 





Rabbits 


Rabbits for food and fur. 
Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 





Raise Chinchilla Cata- 





logue upon request. 
Farm, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Rabbits Chinchillas, lots of 10 for $10 per lot; 
1 registered doe, 9 pedigreed subject to registration, 





each lot. English Rabbitry, Ellaville, Ga 








Leading varieties, Free catalog. Sooth 
Clinton Mo. 
i hic ks F ‘inest purebreds; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred. Leghorns, $10. Postage 
prepaid, Delivery Thousands weekly. 


guaranteed. 
Cc 


Capital Farms, Columbia, 8. 


guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Big husky chicks, 





Leghorns 


White Leghorn pullets (Marshall Farm stock), 13 
weeks old, out of 275-313 egg flock; $1 each, f.o.b. 
Alliance Vocational High School, Rt 5, Bessemer, Ala, 


White Leghorn cockerels from pure Tancred strain 
combined with R. O. P. stock, pedigreed AAA trapnest 
quality: 10 weeks old, $2.50. Prepaid. Mrs, J. H. 
obo, Hamilton, Ala. 





















$1 1000, f.0.b. Postpaid, $1.50. John B. Pope, Fitz- — 
gerald, Georgia White Leghorn cockerels from pure Tencred strain, 
——— —_———— Marshall irm stock, yg! from AAA trapnest 
MILLIONS quality 250-300; 12 weeks old, weight 3 pounds. While 
PORTO RICA POTATO PLANTS!! they last, each. Bellingrath F. arm, Snowdown, Ala, 
Capacity: 500,000 per day. Plymouth Rocks 
Orders filled the day received, weather Barred Rock cockerels, Holterman strain; 2% months; 
permitting, from 200-295 egg hens; $1.50 prepaid. Grady Knight. 
$1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 and up at 75c per Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. Serres 
thousand. 
Reese = Wyandettes 
AMERICAN PLANT CO. 
Kine Silver Wyandottes, cockerels $1.50; pullets $1. Mary 
Alma, Ga. Rinehart, Benton, Ky 
Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 1,000. ° 
Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. John Pigeons 


W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 





Tomato 
Tomato Plants.—Large field grown New Stone, Balti- 
more and Marglobe: $1.50 postpaid; collect, $1 per 
1,000. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 
ornamentals. Large stock 

Salesmen wanted. Con- 
_ Concord, Ga, 


Fruit Trees. —Pecan trees, 
Best varieties. Prices right. 
cord i De pt. 














Austrian Winter Peas 


Winter Peas; immediate and 


Bush, Albany, Ga. 


For Sale.—Austrian 
falt shipment a * 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
Snelson Seed 














livery. Attractive low prices. Write. 
Company, Athens, Ga. 
Beans 
We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, c. 
Thousand aera Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack 


Burch, Chester, Ga, 


70 “‘Plymouth Rock’? Homers; mated, working, $70. 


Write W. S. Walters, Westville, S. 


Two or More Breeds 
For Sale. Registered Duroc pigs and Jersey bull calf. 
W. PD. Murdock, Malvern, Ala. 
Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 








Dogs 
Hound Puppies, and one year old female. Tree stock. 
P. W. Clarke, Route 6, Columbia, Tenn, 








sable, males 


white markings; 
Wilson, 38. 


For Sale.—Collie pups; 
R. Neshoba, Miss 


$6; females $4. ‘W. 


For Sale on guarantee. Two trained apenathent 
By 














gle Hounds. Joe A. Moore, Box 625, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Miccellancous 
Bees—Beekeeping 
Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 
Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
106 West Baltimore F6, Balti- 


Henry Serge Company, 
more, Md. 





Corn Harvesters 


poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Kansas. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. — J 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
“I saw your advertisement in 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within ae . 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 


LIABLE. 
subscriber says, 
Farmer, 
from date of order 





RE- 


The Progressive 


an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 


ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; 


We cannot try to adjust 
nor 


does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 











Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4e to 6c. 


White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. - 





Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
gloss prints for L5e Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 





—Prints 3c, 4e, 5e, 


Developed Free. " 
Drawer 1311, 


Wilson Studio, 


~ Roll Films 
Prompt service. 
mingham, Ala. 


6e. 
Bir- 





authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham, 


Bromberg’s, 
Deluxe pictures, four 


Alabama, develop roll film free, 

to six cents each. 
Kodak Films.—Special 

films developed 5e: prints 2e each 





kodak 
Dept 


trial offer: your next 
Moser & Son, 








7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Films Developed Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 


service. 


folder, 40c, Overnight 
Roanoke, 


largement in handsome 
203 Bell Ave., 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 
Virginia. 





Seteats 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-H 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Spray Materials 


Control the boll weevil by using Ira Williams’ Cotton 
ust. A compound of arsenic and kaolin dust. Write 





for price and_ testimonials Also manufacture Death 
to Bean Beetle and Harlequin Bug. Arsenic Kaolin 
Products Co., Macon, Ga. 
Tobacco 
Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 


Jolley, Dresden, ‘Tenn, 


Toh: eco, Postpaid. —Good, 
chewing, 10 pounds $2 25. 
pounds $1.85. A. 


Pr Postpaid.- -Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. _ Chewing, 5— pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1: 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobacco.—G uaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, 50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 


free Pay postman, *Tntied Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


“Red Leaf. Mild and sweet; 10 
$2.40; 10 pounds mellow 
postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, 





mild, juicy, red leaf 
Extra fine smoking, 10 
ZS Dresden, Tenn 












Tobacco, 
leaf chewing, 
pound. 




















pounds 
smoking, 
Mar- 


Tent ‘nnessee 
picked chewing, 
$160. You pay 
tin, Tenn 

Tobarco- 
ten Ibs. $2. 
Pay when 
Kentucky. 





$2.50; Smoking, 
Guar: anteed 


nds. 
Farms, Murray, 


—Redried. Chewing, ten Ibs 
Our tobaceo makes frier 
received. Downs Tobacco 








Want to Buy 


Wanted used metal Silo. Describe, price. 
Panola, Alabama. 


Parker, 





Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 


























you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept, 241, Nashville, 
Tenness 

Fruit Trees .™ Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 

Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago, 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater. 530. Marion, Indiana. 

Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 


An excellent side 


Profitable and_ pleasant. 
Dept. 25, 


Concord Nurseries, 


and others. 
line. Write for terms. 
Concord, Ga. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets. 4 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











employ agents yourself. 
We furnish everything 
Laboratories. 





Make your own products, 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. 
Valuable book free. National Scientific 
1927W Broad, Richmond, Va 
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| 1 SEE BY THE ADS 


(Concluded from page 2) 











Sickness, Suffering and Sorrow Trail 


»... THE FEARFUL 


of them is things that you eat. Ever- 

























thing—” 
“Ain’t that funny lookin’ wheat over 'NUF SAID These foul, contaminating insects 
there?” says I, oe to break in because — Single Gent—‘What’s the best month to are Seaat So tenet eae 
' we was goin’ so fast. get married in?” re : : . 
“The in’t wh hat’s barley.” . Married Person—“Octembruary.” hand. This pure, clean, fragrant, 
iat aint wheat, thats barley, says Single Gent—“‘Why, there’s no such month.” spray is sure death to the Fearful 
} he. Married Person—‘‘Just so.’”’—Montreal Star. Seven. There is only one FLY-TOX. 
| “How you know it’s barley?” says I, APPLYING FOR A JOB Refuse substitutes. 
4 } It’s got long beards just like bearded Employer—“Why did you leave your last 7) FLY-TOX was developed 
} wheat.” place?” “o ay) Zi “ - —. Institute of In- 
, o Pate a I . —_— ! ustria’ esearc Vv Res 
o “Do you know the difference between ee oa I was caught kiss Research Fellowship. 
wheat and rye?” says he. Employer—“Er—er, you can start here in 
7 ' “Sure,” says I. the morning. 
4 } “How?” says he. IDENTIFICATION 
“Because I do,” says I gettin’ nettled. “This check is doubtless all right,” said 
“T ain’ » fot the assistant manager politely, “but have you 
4 i aint no fool, anything about you by which you could be 
or “That’s how come I know that’s bar- ee a ee 
7 . ey ae a 1e pretty young thing faltered: “ lave 
f ley back there,” says he. a mole—on my left knee.” 
| Well I didn’t know no more than I 
d, } " _ . ae GETTING THE IDEA YOUNG 
y- did at first but about that time we passed 


" a . " Two little girls were dressed up and made 
a old lady out sprinklin’ some white stuff visits after the fashion of the grown-ups, 


on her potatoes. “Look,” says I, “What's After a brief visit they left saying, ““Now you 


she whitewashin’ the potato vines for?” must talk about us after we are gone. That’s 
the way mother does.” . 


“Ain't you never dusted your Irish po- 
tatoes with calcium arsenate or lead ar- MIGHT TRY RIVETS Absolutely Harmless to People and Animals 
senate?” savs he. When first we heard of the permanent wave, 
“ny. 99 2 a ‘ We hoped that it might haste 

No,” says I, “the bugs usually gets The dawn of the day when a woman would 


n, 


a dl | 
tee een 


If 





TPP at SF 
A : 






































mine before they get that big.” have d STOCKAID t 
ic -. —— Also a permanent waist. 
I thought so,” says he, sarcastic like. . a —Buffslo Evening News. we e. an ‘ O00 ees 
% “Look,” says I, too busy seein’ what pence op mane rene = Splendid for livestock. Kills flies, mosquitoes, 
n. } we was passin’ by to fool with a editor. wwii was that noise I heard in — STOCKAID fleas and lice. Keeps insects away for hours. 
a “There's a fellow plowin right straight pusband’s room last night?” ST This scientific spray will not blister hide, gum 
- } gl his Pee ean. Don’t he know ig | agro _ . hanger eee Se a S ANIMALSPRAY the hair or clog the sprayer. It is stainless. 
} 1€ slow it a up? us ca ow anc 1e was oving Is pec . . . 
uk ij Re I ye: P ae a - around from place to place so that he would- KILLS Ano REPELS Will not taint milk when properly sprayed. 
a- } , That yo x= » Says ct That's n't be oc the law by parking too long FLIES Uons Has pleasant odor. STOCKAID is the ideal 
e. } the way they plant corn up here, so you’ in one place. 4 nema ere , animal spray. Used in many of the largest 
= can plow it both ways. That makes it PUT IT IN WRITING eos dairy barns and stock farms in the country; 
so they don’t have to do no hoein’. First He—“See that man over there? He’s a . — : a 
0- time they plow it lengthwise. Next time bombastic ass, a vacuous nonentity, a con- * 
a it comes time to plow they work it just ceited humbug, a parasite, and an encum- 
= 2 Sy pe ° brance to the earth. (; 
nd like the rows run crosswise. They call She—“Would you mind writing that down? 
“ that check row plantin’.” You see, he’s my husband and I should like - ww 
. “ 7 ‘ a se i him s etimes.” 
’ “Look,” says I, “Them rows is runnin’ '® 8 it on him sometimes Classified Ads 
= anglin’ too. Land sakes! There they THEY CAN AFFORD ’EM 
zo another way, but just as straight asa . poe gl said “4 : — on a - SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY 
) 5 _” oo: ™ ike to work here, t Sant s . ses 
2 arrow. : place ra pda car.” ilar sia si They are active little messengers waiting to serve you, 
“Yes, it does look that Way,” Says he. The foreman replied: “I guess you won’t When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your surplus into CASH. 
“That’s because its planted so regular. 4°. This is a high-class job and we want Somebody wants to buy what you have to sell. Tell them about it now. 
. : ly brickl who h hauff. \ i 5 e i i 
Wes Seale tite way and you look that only bricklayers who have chauffeurs a 20 Ger Se ae sah Same Rates are given at the top of our classified 





and most ever way you look you’re lookin’ 


down long straight rows of corn.” | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
































af If I can do it I want to show you all | By ie ALLEY— ox Copyright, 1980, by Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. Birmingham, Ala. ] 
10 . Bell Syndicate, Inc, ‘< f, 
a how many different ways these he@e 

oy Indiany folks can make their rows run 

tg just by plantin’ their corn in squares. GooD BooK SAY DE WATER ~—winendgancaien 

















Look at this drawin’ and see if you can 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
make it out. Ever circle is a hill of SINS oO’ DE FATHERS and lots of it§ ic 
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Memorial Company 


bantams and on squab and guinea American 
B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 


retsing 2” 
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y. ferent ways the rows run. be oot by, a as | livery, prepaid, PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
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- a SPX PEP PX | [SINS Of DE CHILLUNS,| | diy." Winter "op "Summer eee te) gp | Re 
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. } a a a a a DEY COMES EN STAYS ) | rer. suit fearing ‘Turnta. | Peoria: 13:00! 15:00 19.00 
- SN a a ae mh BP ne “ an ed WID DE FATHE RS yy ble. Runs in the lightest Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
~ mM Sx . “OM ". er winds. DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Bex i(i BRENHAM, TEX, 
. A As we Sa Pe Fae An ideal outfit for fire pro- | , 
e , Vie: a. ‘ tection. Also provides water 
-” a P >, APS : ot. yy re under pressure for your bath | BABY CHICKS 
me . 2 cif . Pe a 7 room, sink, etc. Tanks are SENT C. 0. D. 
“ AY YA ’ a yr, As made of the best cypress and | Also 3 onl G@esdn ae 
; ’ “a ey All ts yi st i o 
le a a Se 4 Pa sd ‘ee will last a life-time | chicks, One dotlaa 
et own places order— 
e, | 7 oe _ a gs a Challenge Co. chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
, Maybe you can’t make heads or tails Setavia, ilncis | when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
a out of this. I just wish you could see a | WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
nine 2 Distributed by | Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
iow they plant it. Georgia “Cotton Grewere Collgerative Ace's. | prices. Breeding work supervised by —— 
r . ” 7 
rd ‘ Well I gota whole lot more to write 746 Glenn Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. | Accredited stock; big money makers. Write t 
oa : | Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 
— about but I reckon this is more than will FARM WATER SYSTEM FINANCE CO., 
7 : : ss ’ ae Monroeville, Ala. 
a get put in the paper. I'll have more for : * 
, H mel el te Geyer’s Quality | Chicks 
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4 SQUABS, GUINEAS, BANTAMS | le wonderful values. We want one in | jccorted Odds and Enda..... 2.25 4.25 7.50 35.00 
t- etnsintieabenconeinetied Sndiiiailicacaiiainiiiatas every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. We ship only fine, — Ky. a gg chix and guarantee 
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x } AJHERE can I get ‘ihatehaniions on oi Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- GEYER’ s HATCHERY 7 
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DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 








r Address a postal card to the United 

4 St - . 0. D. CHICKS: Tancred or Bs Leg., per 100: 

. States Department of Agriculture, Wash- >_ PUREBRED POULTRY Sovereign, Grade, $0: Select, $11. Purive Hcke, Fishel 
. b : . tre eee PRE ROEAR AGE a> & . 

- ington, D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bul- | ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE WHITE LEGHORN HENS parperpeny | Pe Fee ee ee 

. , letins Nos. 684, Squab Raising, 858, The — Mistis wa'n’t speakin’ to de boss dis | caht-weck-ott pullete, nied ofe ete Peat ede | Moeue Free, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattlesburs, Miss. 

B igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 





Guinea Fowl, and 1251, Bantam Breeds las’ pas’ week, but she stahted speakin’ 20 ere contests, Records to 820 eggs. Catalog and spé- | PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


and Varieties. , noti > San? va cial price bulletin free. I ship : 
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ach task seems easier... costs less... 


witha F ORDSON 









rAKE piowing, for instance. With a Fordson Agricultural Tractor, | 

















































you can make the most of those ideal plowing days that are all too | ; | 
rare... when the soil is neither too wet nor too dry to turn best. | 7 ; 
You'll appreciate your Fordson for the multitude of other | Le 
jobs, where it helps speed up the work, makes it possible to start | | 
and finish at the right time. 
Ample power... power you can depend on... is one feature of | ‘ | . i 
the Fordson Tractor. With a 4-cylinder engine, which develops 30 ena wnd‘conneetingsrods are. wcished and matched Regen ‘ane 
belt horse-power at 1100 r.p.m., the Fordson will plow at 314 silat guashamaeciedeitaiaes if 
miles an hour with a two-bottom, 14-inch plow. | .E 
Another feature is the ignition-system, which uses a high- ‘Sh y q 
tension magneto equipped with an impulse-starter coupling. This = f 
: improvement greatly facilitates starting, and eliminates all danger . 
of the engine’s kicking back when it is cranked. 4 | 
Another is the extra weight in the front end, resulting from ROR UR ce rier ey Say A ee ~~ : 
new, heavier front wheels. Others are the new centrifugal pump ee re ee ee eee ee | 
in the cooling system; new lubrication-system which has a large | ; 
\ 


oil-filter screen in the crankease; air-washer, which has been 
enlarged to ample capacity for a full day’s running; redesigned 
transmission; improved gasoline carburetor; hot-spot manifold; 


sixteen-plate transmission-brake; heavy fenders; steel steering- | 






wheel, hard-rubber covered; shock-absorbing front coil-spring; | 





and crankease ventilation. 








You will find the improved Fordson ideally adapted to all farm 


The capacity of the air-washer has been increased from 7 to 17 quarts of 
water. This additional capacity gives more satisfactory operation and 


jobs. Your Fordson dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration. suds ching: anhalt tek tieemeends 


© R OD MO T O R a woe Cah cy we ole 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. 



















